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TOWARD INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


ORLD understanding is not world agree- 

ment. Nor does it require that we con- 
done despicable acts of individual foreigners or 
their governments. Nor does world under- 
standing mean passive tolerance—which comes 
pretty close to indifference. World understand- 
ing does mean knowing enough about the back- 
grounds and problems of other nations to know 
why they behave as they do. Sharp issues are 
bound to arise, and we are obligated to take a 
firm stand when they do. When we graduate 
from our schools a generation of citizens with 
mature understanding, we will be as hard as 
nails for the right and yet able to handle our 
adversaries with understanding, and we will 
have made a solid step forward toward national 
and international security. 


With these well-chosen words Professor 
Ralph C. Preston, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, ends Teaching World Understand- 
ing (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
$3.95), a survey of “tested procedures for 
developing understanding of the world 
among young Americans.” Planned by a 
subcommittee of Friends and edited by Pro- 
fessor Preston, this work draws largely upon 
the several authors’ knowledge of, and ex- 
perience as teachers in, Quaker schools. 
Most of the numerous pupil activities, on 
both the elementary and the secondary lev- 
els, are practicable in public schools where 


“concerned” administrators and teachers 
are to be found. 

In his introductory chapter Professor 
Preston warns against the “occupational 
disease [among concerned teachers] which 
might be called magnification of failure. Too 
many of them are perfectionists, hoping, 
unrealistically, to influence in marked fash- 
ion every pupil in every class.” Preston 
meets the issue of turning education for 
world understanding into propaganda by 
arguing: 

[The responsible teacher] will search for a 
promising concept which has strong roots and 
has been examined seriously and approved by 
thoughtful and wise men through the ages, and 
which rings true to his own best self. 

...he seeks to communicate a vision to 
his pupils. But there need not be, in the process, 
exploitation of the child, or distortion, sup- 
pression, or biased selection of facts. To the 
contrary, the teacher should set aside his own 
prejudices, dig out all available and relevant 
facts, and help his pupils explore them. 


And, of course, the job of the responsible 
teacher in this area is to “teach patriotism 
and, at the same time, develop responsible 
attitudes toward foreign peoples.’ All 
schools which are seriously interested in 
doing something to develop world under- 
standing among their pupils will soon put 
some of the ideas in this book to work. 
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One of the contributors to the book men- 
tioned above, Professor Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy, of Brooklyn College, has compiled a 
bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Mate- 
rials on World Affairs (Washington 8: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1954. $1.25), which is useful 
for teachers of world problems. Such classes, 
and other discussion groups, will find helpful 
also the fifth edition of Box Score on the UN: 
1945-1955 available at $0.10 each, with 
quantity discount rates, from the Commit- 
tee on International Relations, National 
Education Association, Washington 6, D.C. 

An interesting attempt of high-school stu- 
dents themselves to promote international 
understanding is the joint endeavor of the 
High School UNESCO Council of New 
York City and the Borough Discussion 
Groups, described in the January issue of 
Strengthening Democracy, published by the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York. For two years, more than two thou- 
sand New York City students and others 
from near-by areas have promoted talks in 
their own schools by foreign exchange stu- 
dents and have carried on discussions of in- 
ternational problems among themselves in 
small, organized groups. Every year a city- 
wide conference is planned by student com- 
mittees, aided by faculty advisers. On the 
big question of the proper means to obtain 
international security, the students seem to 
have about as much trouble as their elders, 
but on other important matters they set 
forth their conclusions in clear resolutions 
which, among other things, favor economic 
aid to underdeveloped areas of the world, 
“free and compulsory education without dis- 
crimination” throughout the world, and the 
establishment of an “experimental ‘United 
Nations High School’ in which students 
from all nations would study. Such school 
would be administered by the United Na- 
tions and would teach conventional sub- 
jects. The teachers and students would be of 
all nationalities.” 


Removing historical “roadblocks” 


Last year a version of the school en- 
visaged by the New York students was set 
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up in Luxembourg for children of officials of 
the Coal and Iron Authority. This first truly 
European secondary school began with two 
classes, each of four sections, for seventy 
students: twenty Germans, twenty-five 
French, eight Belgians, seven Italians, and 
ten Dutch. It operates according to the for- 
mula, “Five nationalities, four languages, 
one education.” Substantially identical his- 
torical instruction is given in French by a 
Belgian teacher, in German by a Dutch 
teacher, and the history textbooks of six 
countries are available for use by the stu- 
dents. Perhaps this last provision may be 
the most educative of all so far as historical- 
mindedness is concerned, for few things 
challenge able students to more “research”’ 
than contradictions among authorities on 
points which matter! 

And progress is currently being made, in 
Western Europe generally, toward a truly 
European history for schools. True, the pace 
is slow, and at times painful, but the gains 
are real. For those who read French there is 
no better summary of this significant move- 
ment than the article on the Brunswick 
Conference (1954) by the Belgian educator 
Professor André Puttemans in the 1955 vol- 
ume of the Internationalen Jahrbuch fiir 
Geschichtsunterricht (Braunschweig, Ger- 
many: Albert Limbach Verlag). This article 
was originally written to calm a storm 
raised in the Belgian press about a year ago 
when it was reported that Belgian history 
teachers, at their first postwar conference 
with German teachers, had been duped into 
“whitewashing” the Germans from their 
past sins. In general, the technique has been 
to get a few historians and history teachers 
from two countries to work out an agreed 
statement covering points on which dis- 
agreement in the two countries’ textbooks 
has heretofore been common. With such an 
agreement, it is expected, the writers of text- 
books will conform and, with them, the mass 
of history teachers in the two countries. 

Some differences, of course, remain, but 
those differences are narrowed. For example, 
on the matter of responsibility for the out- 
break of World War I, the French and Ger- 
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man group agreed that “the documents do 
not allow the attribution to any government 
or people in 1914 of a premeditated will to 
European war.” The 1954 meetings of the 
Belgian-German group went no further, 
however, than to affirm that “the thesis of 
the guilt of any one country for the outbreak 
of the First World War cannot be demon- 
strated scientifically.” And the Internation- 
al Bureau of Education announced last Jan- 
uary that the French and the German gov- 
ernments had signed a cultural agreement 
according to the terms of which each govern- 
ment undertook “‘to see that all passages of a 
passionate character that might be harmful 
to the good understanding between the two 
peoples are removed from the history text- 
books.” 

Most heartening, however, is the tend- 
ency in this movement, as it achieves ma- 
turity, to “accent the positive’—to turn 
from the negative, though necessary, job of 
eliminating slurs to the positive task of see- 
ing to it that all European peoples and all 
major aspects of human achievement get a 
place in history textbooks for European 
schools. Out of the Oslo (1954) meeting of 
history teachers from fifteen countries, or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Council of 
Europe, came the suggestion that a bibliog- 
raphy of works on the teaching of history in 
Europe and a collection of the most impor- 
tant primary sources of European history be 
compiled. This year a preliminary attempt 
to do the first job—though on a world-wide 
basis—was published by UNESCO under 
the title, The Teaching of History (Education 
Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 4, April, 1955. 
$0.20). It is no accident that the introduc- 
tory essay to this little work is written by 
the British history teacher E. H. Dance, 
who was a leader at the Oslo meeting. He 
ends his short, comparative survey of his- 
tory-teaching with these encouraging words: 


In East and West alike, there are signs of a 
wider humanism and a greater universality. 
The interpretations may seem divergent, even 
contradictory; practice may lag behind; but 
the idea is accepted. In a world which is be- 
coming increasingly unified by material prog- 
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ress, neither culture in general nor history in 
particular can afford to be merely national or 
regional. 


But at the same time, if history is to per- 
form one of its major functions in social edu- 
cation, it must also be national and regional. 
In American history-writing the news of the 
year is that American history which is schol- 
arly, readable, and sumptuously illustrated 
is now being printed in more than 100,000 
copies for the lay public—or at least for that 
part interested and financially able to pay 
$12 a year for six issues or $2.95 a copy for 
the new American Heritage, The Magazine of 
History in book covers. The coverage of this 
publishing success may be indicated by a 
partial listing of the topics of articles in the 
August number: Mary Lincoln, the “Moun- 
tain Men,” Moody and Sankey, General 
Howe’s orderly book, De Soto, the blockade 
of the South during the Civil War, a “medi- 
cal profile” of George Washington, and the 
early days of radio. College and school li- 
braries may find it worth their while to ex- 
pand their budgets to include this fascinat- 
ing combination of the scholarly and the 


popular. 


International exchange of persons 


In recent years one of the popular ways of 
promoting international intercourse and, 
presumably, international understanding 
has been the carefully planned international 
exchange of teachers and of other “opinion- 
formers.” Research into the results of such 
exchanges has merely begun, and findings 
have as yet a dubious value for policy- 
makers. Yet some of the studies are sugges- 
tive. ‘ 

In the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education for June, Jeanne 
Watson and Ronald Lippitt, both of the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics at the 
University of Michigan, report an intensive 
study of a group of twenty-nine German 
visitors to the United States. These young 
men and women, ranging in age from 
twenty-two to thirty-five, had been trained 
for careers in civil service, education, or 
opinion leadership, and they spent from six 
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months to a year (1949-51) in the United 
States in academic work, professional ex- 
perience, and travel. The main findings of 
the study were as follows: (1) When the 
Germans came with stereotyped criticisms 
of the United States, there was little change 
of attitude. (2) In areas not judged in ad- 
vance, notably in citizen participation and 
in child-rearing practices, the Germans 
showed a sympathetic interest, though the 
majority of them doubted the practicability 
of applying our practices in Germany. (3) 
They showed increasing attachment to dem- 
ocratic values. (4) Upon their return to Ger- 
many they found it difficult to make satis- 
factory use of their American experience. 
Watson and Lippitt conclude: 


Thus it seems that the final chapter of any 
exchange program must be written by the 
country from which the visitors come. If there 
is a way for the people who return to make use 
of their experience, they will do so. If not, they 
will have to choose between the frustration of 
pretending they have never been away, and 
the desolation of never coming home. 


Fortunately there are other more heart- 
ening findings. A study of Norwegian Ful- 
bright grantees indicated that the best ad- 
justments were made by those who came for 
six months or less (remaining in the “ex- 
ploratory-spectator” stage) and those who 
were here for eighteen months or more (Re- 
port on the National Conference on the Ex- 
change of Persons, Institute of International 
Education, February 23-25, 1955. New 
York 21: The Institute. $0.50). The mem- 
bers of a group of Latin-American exchang- 
ees seem both to have become more favor- 
ably disposed toward the United States and 
to have gained in prestige at home as a re- 
sult of their study here. The conference 
group considering these reports recom- 
mended that the duration of such persons’ 
stay in the United States be made more 
flexible and that the follow-up after their re- 
turn be improved. It would also seem likely 
that a more careful exploration of cultural 
characteristics of the other countries might 
throw additional light upon the relative val- 
ues of such exchanges with the United 
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States. To be blunt, we may have more to 
offer to Latin America than to Germany! 

Another unusual teacher-exchange proj- 
ect is described by Professor Kate V. Wof- 
ford in The Workshop Way with Foreign Stu- 
dents (Gainesville, Florida: University of 
Florida Press, 1954. $2.50). After two 
months’ preparation in Ankara, twenty-five 
non-English-speaking Turkish teachers and 
administrators of rural education came as a 
group to spend eight months at the Gaines- 
ville campus and two months “free’’ in the 
United States. Different attitudes toward 
official “status” and the housing of the 
Turks as a group because of their language 
barrier caused considerable difficulty, and 
the eagerness of the Turks to learn English 
interfered somewhat, we are told, with their 
other learnings. But, in general, they seem 
to have imbibed some ideas of value for rural 
education in Turkey; one of their most in- 
teresting recommendations for educational 
reform there was “that ‘4-H’ club work 
should be made an integral part of the edu- 
cation of all rural children,” that such work 
be attached to the schools, and that “pro- 
spective teachers in Village Institutes 
should be shown how to use their agricul- 
tural training in ‘4-H’ club projects in the 
village schools.” 

For the over-all picture of foreign stu- 
dents in the United States, Open Doors (the 
successor to Education for One World) pub- 
lished by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation reports that, in the academic year 
1954-55, more than thirty-four thousand 
foreign students were enrolled in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States, 
that more than six hundred foreign scholars 
taught in them, and that more than five 
thousand foreign doctors trained as interns 
or residents in U.S. hospitals. It may come 
as a surprise to some readers to learn that 
about half the support of these students 
came from their personal funds and that 
probably less than 10 per cent of their ex- 
penditures came from governmental funds, 
American or other. 

One of the most enlightening results of 
recent international exchange is embodied 
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in Milton Mayer’s They Thought They Were 
Free: The Germans, 1933-45 (University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. $4.75). Through close 
and sympathetic acquaintance with ten 
“little men,” all ex-Nazis, Mayer believes 
that he can explain why they became Nazis 
and why, until the war went against them, 
they liked the result. His picture of the Nazi 
secondary-school teacher who joined the 
party in 1937, largely “from fear and for ad- 
vantage,” and then blended honesty and 
discretion in his teaching of literature, is not 
quite typical. In his chapter, “‘That’s the 
Way We Are,” Mayer explains the enigma 
which has puzzled so many Americans: the 
failure of most Germans to show any sense 
of guilt for the crimes of the Nazi regime. 
As Mayer sees it, most plausibly, these 
“little men” had never felt any personal re- 
sponsibility for government, which was 
something big “out there” and not some- 
thing over which they had any control or 
influence. Despite some minor factual errors 
and some dubious policy conclusions, 
Mayer’s book is well worth reading for its 
insight into the ways in which ordinary, 
decent men can become collaborators in 
monstrous evil. 


Comparative education 


Although formal attention to compara- 
tive education in American teacher-educa- 
tion institutions today seems curiously mea- 
ger, nevertheless a great deal of informal 
learning in this area goes on. Within the 
year the small rural county in which the 
writer lives has been visited by an (East) 
Indian guest of the “4-H” club, by several 
young Frenchwomen who were guests of 
Rotary, and by the head of a great teacher- 
education institution in Germany. A good 
many leaders of American education have 
learned at first hand about foreign systems 
by taking part in the educational ‘‘reform” 
of occupied areas or by going on “missions” 
to study, and to recommend improvements 
in, other foreign education systems. Even 
though the latter situations are more con- 
ducive to critical examination of other ways 
than of our own, there is no reason to sup- 


pose that their thinking about American ed- 
ucational ways has been untouched by what 
these leaders have seen and heard. Nowa- 
days important educational conferences are 
felt to be incomplete unless some foreign 
educator is present, at least to bring greet- 
ings, or a returned American exchangee re- 
counts his experiences. Our educational jour- 
nals exhibit less parochialism than has been 
usual these last forty years. This editorial is 
written in the belief that an occasional look 
at others’ educational ways may enable us 
better to see our own defects, more humbly 
to appreciate our own achievements, and 
more accurately to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

Every year the growth of education the 
world around is chronicled in the Jnterna- 
tional Yearbook of Education (Paris: 
UNESCO, and Geneva: Internaticnal Bu- 
reau of Education). The current number, 
1954, which reports on the school year 1953- 
54, depicts, as usual, the familiar “growing 
pains’ of world education: bulging enrol- 
ments, shortages of qualified teachers and of 
adequate buildings, and increasing expendi- 
tures (in current money). One new note for 
the year was that a greater number of na- 
tional systems—about half of the total—re- 
ported revisions in secondary-school cur- 
riculums than reported changes in elemen- 
tary-school studies. 

Such a formal, over-all view, based upon 
official reports, while useful, lacks the ex- 
citement which pervades more specialized 
accounts of educational projects, especially 
those from areas where formal education is 
still very meager. For instance, Experiments 
in Fundamental Education in French African 
Territories (UNESCO, Education Clearing 
House, Educational Studies and Docu- 
ments, No. [X, January, 1955) describes 
projects in fundamental education in eight 
villages scattered through French Africa 
from the Senegal to a tributary of the Con- 
go. By “fundamental education” the French 
mean education which enables “individuals 
to improve their living conditions, and to 
understand, interpret, and exploit the 
achievements of progress for their own use 
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by incorporating them, through adaptation, 
in their own social structure and civiliza- 
tion.” Headed by a white administrator, the 
teams which went to the villages were other- 
wise composed (normally) of four to six 
Africans, preferably natives of the area, 
among whom were a doctor or a male nurse 
or both, a primary-school teacher, an en- 
gineer or skilled carpenter, an agricultural 
instructor, and, in one case, a white movie 
operator. The villages visited were carefully 
selected; the support of the native chiefs 
was obtained; and care was taken to adapt 
to the time schedule of the village, thus leav- 
ing most mass instruction for the evening 
hours. In all cases attention was given to 
medical treatment and sanitation, to im- 
provements in raising and preparing food, 
and usually to tool-making, housing, and 
rudimentary reading and writing. The Togo- 
land teams conclude as follows: 

It is important to teach peoples who have 
remained on the fringe of civilization how to 
protect themselves better against illness, to 
feed themselves better, to clothe themselves, 
and to adopt a few common tools without 
which humanity is still practically at the 
level of the beast. The peasant peoples must 
be taught how to improve techniques and in- 
crease yields, for the security brought by France 
has resulted in rapid overpopulation which has 
upset the earlier balance in these needy agricul- 
tural regions. The mere fact of giving these 
people a little drinking water and of enabling 
them to live better by fertilizing their fields, 
is in itself a benefit of the utmost importance. 


The magnitude of the educational prob- 
lems facing underdeveloped regions of the 
world was vividly depicted at the Bombay 
Regional Conference on Compulsory Educa- 
tion held in December, 1952, as reported in 
Compulsory Education in South Asia and the 
Pacific (UNESCO, Studies on Compulsory 
Education, XIII, 1954). In an area with an 
estimated population of 600,000,000 people 
and nearly as many children of school age as 
the United States has people, about 25 per 
cent of these children were in some sort of 
school. This region, with a few exceptions, is 
agricultural and generally has a low per 
capita income. In addition, its gross educa- 
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tional load, represented by the ratio of the 
child to the adult population, is high by Eu- 
ropean standards. For example, the child 
population between the ages of six and 
twelve in England is 8 per cent of the total; 
in South Asia as a whole, it is 15 per cent; in 
the Philippines and Malaya, 19 per cent. 
No wonder the conference requested more 
international aid to education in the area! 

Three special problems—in addition to 
the world-wide difficulties of shortages at 
the supply end and increases among the cus- 
tomers—vex South Asian educators. One is 
the question of what is the minimum dura- 
tion for compulsory education if the children 
who get to school are to become, and re- 
main, literate. Opinion on this point ranges 
from three years to seven. At present a large 
percentage of the minority of children in 
school leave before they have completed 
three years’ study. 

Complicating the question of minimum 
time is, in many areas, the problem of the 
language of instruction. Shall it be in the 
mother-tongue no matter how few the 
speakers; in the language of the majority 
group of the political unit; or, in dependen- 
cies, the language of the governing Western 
power; or in two of these? One Indian state 
is currently producing primary-school text- 
books in eight to ten languages. In some 
South Asian countries one national language 
is supposedly used universally. In others 
both the mother-tongue and the official lan- 
guage are taught. 

Finally, among issues of educational pri- 
ority is this: How shall limited resources be 
allocated as between an approximation to 
compulsory primary education for all chil- 
dren and teaching illiterate adults to read 
and write? The nineteenth-century prece- 
dent of the West was, in general, to sacrifice 
a generation or two of adults, but, in these 
speedier and more interdependent times, 
this the leaders of South Asia, with the ex- 
ample of the Soviet Union before them, are 
understandably reluctant to do. Most coun- 
tries in the region are using both approaches 

simultaneously, but more separated from 
each other than is probably wise: 
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In some countries, the social welfare center, 
with a clinic, a co-operative and staff to con- 
duct agricultural extension and encourage 
local industries and handicrafts, serves as the 
focus of this attempt to raise the standard of 
living. Literacy classes and a school for chil- 
dren are more or less appended... . In other 
countries, the school itself becomes the center 
of this activity and the concept of a “com- 
munity school” for both young and adult has 
arisen. 


A not too dissimilar picture of education- 
al conditions in Korea is drawn in another 
UNESCO publication, Rebuilding Educa- 
tion in the Republic of Korea: Report of the 
UNESCO-UNKRA Educational Planning 
Mission to Korea. Paucity of trained leader- 
ship due to pre-1945 Japanese policy and to 
the Communist invasion of 1950, war de- 
struction and current military use of educa- 
tional buildings, devastation of laboratories 
and libraries—all are added to the other nor- 
mal problems of a Far Eastern country. On 
the other hand, in contrast to most of South 
Asia, an estimated 71 per cent of children of 
elementary-school age are enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools. 

In Korea the language problem is present 
but takes a somewhat different form. Like 
Japanese, the Korean language is written in 
two forms: that of the native words, spelled 
in a native alphabet; and that of the Sino- 
Korean words, represented normally by Chi- 
nese ideographs but pronounced in the 
Korean way. Of the latter, some 2,500 are in 
common use. Furthermore, words for many 
legal, scientific, and humanistic concepts are 
completely lacking. As a result, the Planning 
Mission reports, many primary-school grad- 
uates can hardly read a newspaper because 
they have not been taught Chinese charac- 
ters, while the high-school students (and 
they are only about 12 per cent of their age 
group) must spend much of their school 
time in learning the Chinese characters. The 
Mission recommended that United Nations 
financial help be given to publish the stand- 
ard Korean dictionary in six volumes and to 
prepare supplements for technological, sci- 
entific, and humanistic terms and that a con- 
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cise Korean school dictionary be compiled, 
published, and made available at a mini- 
mum price. Thus, while spared the choice 
between two distinct languages for elemen- 
tary instruction, the Koreans must give con- 
siderable attention to the development of 
their own as an adequate tool of communica- 
tion in the twentieth century! 

Though it is well for us to realize that 
such conditions exist (provided we can 
escape the natural tendency to thank God 
that we are not as they, and pass by), there 
is less for us to learn from them than from 
educational systems which share with us 
many common conditions, values, and pro- 
cedures and yet differ from ours in impor- 
tant respects of theory and practice. For 
such a comparison we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor R. Freeman Butts’s Assumptions Un- 
derlying Australian Education (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. $2.50). As Pro- 
fessor Butts says, ““This book is the result of 
twenty-five years spent in studying Ameri- 
can education and six months in studying 
Australian education.”’ Nevertheless, it is 
evident that Professor Butts “got around,” 
and it is significant that his six Australian 
months, spent as a Fulbright research schol- 
ar, followed the twenty-five years. 

In the first chapter of his book Professor 
Butts sets forth his educational “frame of 
reference,”’ which reveals nothing very star- 
tling to those familiar with the dominant 
assumptions among American educators. 
Most of his criticisms of Australian ways are 
familiar in other contexts: for instance, their 
system is too centralized (within each state) ; 
their teachers and pupils are too strictly 
bound by syllabus and examinations and in- 
spection from ‘‘on high”; teachers’ methods 
tend to rigidity and uniformity; most 
schools give a low status to the social sci- 
ences, if they give them place at all; the 
learning of subject matter, not the training 
of judgment, is the chief educational goal; 
and Australian teachers, as a group, have 
too much of the trade-union mentality and 
are “underorganized with respect to profes- 
sional stimulation, exchange of ideas, and 
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mutual criticism.” Yet there is place for the 
blending of the best in their system and ours 
—provided we can agree on what is the 
best—as Professor Butts says very well: 


I have great regard for intellectual achieve- 
ment and scholarship. I agree with one of your 
distinguished educational leaders who told me 
that he believes in the value of continuity, that 
is, the continuing discipline of rigorous intel- 
lectual attainment against odds and despite 
difficulties. I say I agree with this, but I could 
not agree with the assumption that continuity 
is a good solely in itself. I believe that breadth 
of understanding and of insight is at least as 
valuable as continuity and that the two must go 
together. The assumption in Australian educa- 
tion seems to be that rigorous intellectual 
attainment is achieved principally in certain 
academic subjects, especially language, mathe- 
matics, and science. I believe it is just as pos- 
sible in the social sciences and in the arts and 
humanities. The assumption here seems further 
to be that rigor of intellectual attainment can 
only be achieved when it is supported by rigid 
requirements of curriculum, syllabus, teaching 
methods, and external examinations. I believe 
rather that intellectual rigor may be achieved 
and should be achieved without so much 
rigidity of formal requirements. Could the edu- 
cational goal become breadth of understanding 
and appreciation along with intellectual con- 
tinuity, general education along with specializa- 
tion, rigor without rigidity? 


In BRIEF 


BOOK useful for school administrators 
A and counselors, as well as for teachers 
in training, has been written by Professors 
Jean R. Pearman and Albert H. Burrows, of 
the Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion at Marquette. The book, Social Services 
in the School (Washington 8: Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. $3.75), begins with chapters on 
school social work and workers and then 
discusses, in nontechnical fashion, case work, 
other tools and techniques, juvenile delin- 
quency, problems of sex and alcoholism, and 
other appropriate topics. 


[October 


The College Entrance Examination 
Board has announced that in May, 1956, it 
will offer new advanced placement tests for 
superior high-school students seeking ad- 
vanced standing or other credit upon admis- 
sion to college. The tests will be in the fol- 
lowing fields: American history, biology, 
chemistry, composition, European history, 
French, German, Latin, literature, mathe- 
matics, physics, and Spanish. Made possible 
by a grant of $50,000 from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, this program 
will be administered by the Educational 
Testing Service. Information on candidate 
registration, score-reporting, and additional 
information is available in a bulletin pub- 
lished by the Service. Address correspond- 
ence to College Board Advanced Placement 
Tests, Educational Testing Service, Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey, or Box 27896, 
Los Angeles, California. 


In the recently published report in the 
American Council on Education Studies, 
Approaching Equality of Opportunity in 
Higher Education (Washington: The Coun- 
cil, 1955. $1.50), the following paragraph 
seems addressed particularly to American 
high-school principals: 


The other strategic point [where efforts to 
increase the numbers completing a college 
course are most likely to give big returns] is 
the tenth grade, or Sophomore year of high 
school. This is the point where pupils normally 
reach age sixteen, the legal school-leaving age 
in most states. This is also the point where im- 
portant decisions are made concerning high- 
school courses of higher educational value, 
such as mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guage. It would seem that a motivation pro- 
gram started at the ninth grade in high 
school, supported by a scholarship program, 
would increase the number of (at present) 
well-motivated and of nonmotivated able boys 
and girls who finish high school and go on to a 
college degree. 

RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College 
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Authors of The news notes for this issue 
news notes have been prepared by Ros- 
and articles KEOHANE, chairman 

of the Department of Social 
Sciences, Shimer College, Mount Carroll, 
Illinois. Wrt1am G. Brink, professor of 
secondary education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, reports a survey indicating a wide 
variability in secondary-school curriculum 
practices which is, in turn, indicative of a 
wide diversity in secondary-school objec- 
tives. HENRY Harap, professor of education 
and associate director of the Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Services at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, considers how the vast 
supply of free and inexpensive learning ma- 
terials published today can best be utilized 
in the curriculum. RayMonp F. GALE, aca- 
demic dean at Wayland Academy, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, and formerly a member 
of the faculty of the Highland Park (lIili- 
nois) High School, presents an evaluation of 
the core-curriculum program in that school. 
W. A. RoBInson, administrative counsel to 
the superintendent of the Phoenix Union 
High Schools and Phoenix College System, 
Phoenix, Arizona, discusses the public 
school’s responsibility for meeting the needs 
of minority groups and delineates the school 
library’s function in carrying out this re- 
sponsibility. Matcotm Provus, teacher of 
social studies at the Lincoln Senior High 
School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, suggests a 
method for teaching critical thinking, in 
which students are asked to imagine them- 
selves in a problem situation of the past, to 
evaluate the actual solution, and to explore 
and evaluate alternative solutions. GEORGE 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Wuo’s WHO FOR OCTOBER 


G. MALLINSON, director of graduate studies 
at Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and JACQUELINE V. Buck, for- 
merly of the public schools, Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, discuss the value of textbooks as 
teaching aids and report a study designed to 
discover how familiar administrators are 
with available textbooks. Paut B. JACcoB- 
SON, dean of the School of Education at the 
University of Oregon, and RoBErt R. WIEG- 
MAN, assistant professor of education, Port- 
land State Extension Center, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, present a list 
of references on the organization and ad- 
ministration of secondary education. 


Corrected 
address 


We wish to apologize for a 
printer’s mistake that ap- 
peared in the September issue 
of the School Review. An incorrect address 
was given for EMMA MARIE BIRKMAIER at 
the head of her article, “The Core Curricu- 
lum: A Promising Pattern for the Education 
of Adolescents.” Actually Dr. Birkmaier is 
an associate professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Reviewers 
of books 


STANLEY E. Dimonp, profes- 
sor of education, University 
of Michigan. Jack R. CHILp- 
RESS, assistant dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University. Paut B. 
DIEDERICH, research associate in Research 
Division, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. RoBpert D. ERIcK- 
SON, teacher in the Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago. 
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PATTERNS OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION IN 
LARGE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM G. BRINK 
Northwestern University 


HE EMERGING PATTERNS of curriculum 
in secondary schools have 
been studied by several investigators during 
the past thirty-five years. In 1921 Stout! 
traced the development of the high-school 
curriculum in the North Central states from 
1860 to 1918. In 1929 Bradley? studied the 
programs of fifty-four secondary schools and 
indicated changes that had been made since 
1914-15. In 1931 Van Dyke?® analyzed the 
programs of thirty-five high school8*origi- 
nally included in Stout’s study. The most 
comprehensive survey of the programs of 
secondary schools was presented in the vari- 
ous monographs of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education in 1933, under the 
leadership of L. V. Koos and sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education.* 

The present investigation sought infor- 
mation concerning the patterns of curricu- 
lum organization in large secondary schools. 
Attention was focused upon the basic types 
of curriculums provided, requirements for 
graduation, provisions for exceptional stu- 
dents, and subject offerings. 


1John Elbert Stout, The Development of High- 
School Curricula in the North Central States from 1860 
to 1918. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 15. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. 


2? Raymond J. Bradley, ‘‘The American High- 
School Program of Studies.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s 
dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1929. 


3 George E. Van Dyke, “Trends in the Develop- 
ment of the High-School Offering,’’ School Review, 
XXXIX (November and December, 1931), 657-64, 
737-47. 


4“National Survey of Secondary Education,” 
Monographs No. 1-28. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1932, No. 17. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1933. 
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SOURCES OF DATA 


In the spring of 1954 letters were ad- 
dressed to the principals of three hundred 
secondary schools, each having enrolments 
of more than one thousand students, re- 
questing copies of any printed or mimeo- 
graphed materials descriptive of the curricu- 
lums provided by their schools. A brief ques- 
tionnaire was included in each letter to 
solicit specific information on certain cur- 
riculum provisions. Responses were re- 
ceived from 252 high schools, including 20 
institutions which were visited by the writer. 
These schools represent approximately 16 
per cent of all secondary schools of the size 
mentioned and were distributed throughout 
all sections of the country. Only one school 
was included from the large cities. The ma- 
jority of the schools were of the four-year 
type. Of the eighteen reorganized schools, 
ten were senior high schools and eight were 
six-year schools. The analysis here presented 
is based upon the programs provided for 
Grades IX through XII. 


BASIC TYPES OF CURRICULUM 
ORGANIZATION 


Previous studies of the evolution of sec- 
ondary schools in the United States have 
revealed several patterns of curriculum or- 
ganization. In the earliest schools a single 
curriculum type, in which all pupils pursued 
identical work, was common. The rapid 
growth of secondary schools and the in- 
creased diversity of the school population in 
interests and needs was accompanied by the 
introduction of new types of organization. 
One of these was the so-called ‘“‘constants- 
and-variables plan,” in which certain sub- 
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PATTERNS OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


jects were prescribed for all students, while 
others were offered as electives. With the 
extension of programs to embrace new func- 
tions, a pure multiple-curriculum pattern 
was introduced in many schools. This plan 
of organization provided two or more cur- 
riculums, each of which, when once selected, 
became fully prescribed for graduation. 

By 1930 the single type of curriculum had 
passed, and only a few schools still offered 
the pure multiple curriculum. In the present 
study neither of these patterns was found in 
any of the 252 large high schools. These 
schools now offer either a multiple-type pro- 
gram (133 schools, or 52.78 per cent) or 
a constants-and-variables program (119 
schools, or 47.22 per cent). The former 
draws upon characteristics of both the con- 
stants-and-electives program and the pure 
multiple curriculum. It provides two or 
more curriculums but allows also for election 
of some of the work in fulfilment of require- 
ments for graduation. 

Multiple-type curriculums.—The major 
types of curriculums in the 133 secondary 
schools which have multiple-type programs 
are indicated in Table 1. The stress upon 
college preparation is shown by the fact that 
all these schools provide college-preparatory 
curriculums. 

Considerable variation was found in the 
number of major curriculums offered in sec- 
ondary schools which provide multiple-type 
plans. The range was from two to seven, 
with an average of five. The variability was 
even greater when specialized programs 
within certain major types were considered. 
For example, in many instances commercial 
curriculums are differentiated to provide 
special programs for those pupils who wish 
to specialize in secretarial work, bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, and merchandising. Spe- 
cialized programs in industrial arts include 
woodshop, drafting, automobile mechanics, 
printing, electricity, and others. When such 
specialized curriculums were considered, the 
range in number was increased from two to 
sixteen, with an average of nearly seven. 

As regards the degree of flexibility in 
multiple-type curriculums, the following 
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conclusions appear warranted. First, some 
flexibility is provided through the inclusion 
of elective subjects in each curriculum. 
Their number generally increases with ad- 
vance in grade level. Second, a shift from 
one curriculum to another can be accom- 
plished in nearly all schools, but with vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty depending upon the 
requirements of the particular school and 
the nature of the change. 

In thirty-two schools such shifts can be 
made with little difficulty, necessitating 
only the approval of the principal, the par- 
ents, or both. In twenty-three schools, how- 
ever, the requirement of satisfactory com- 


TABLE 1 


MAJOR TYPES OF CURRICULUMS OF- 
FERED IN 133 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WHICH PROVIDE MULTIPLE CUR- 
RICULUMS 


Per Cent 
100.00 
84.21 
76.22 
65.41 
39.85 
21.80 
19.55 
5.34 


Type of Curriculum Number 


133 
12 


College-preparatory 


Commercial... .... 


Agriculture 
Fine arts 
Nursing 


pletion of a curriculum is quite rigid, and 
any change approved by the school would 
probably involve additional work or a loss 
of credit. In nearly all schools a change from 
a college-preparatory curriculum to a gener- 
al curriculum can be made with little or no 
difficulty. The same applies to other curricu- 
lums also, for, as one principal stated, ““The 
general curriculum is a sort of catch-all for 
those who for one reason or another wish to 
change.” A change to any curriculum other 
than the college-preparatory can be made 
easily during the first or second years of high 
school but with greater difficulty thereafter. 

Constants-and-variables curriculums.— 
Perhaps the chief characteristics of the con- 
stants-and-variables type of curriculum are 
the simplicity of organization and the ex- 
tent of flexibility provided. The programs of 
the 119 secondary schools which are organ- 
ized on this basis are quite similar. There is 
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a statement of the quantitative require- 
ments which all students must meet in order 
to graduate, followed by a listing of courses 
offered by the various departments of the 
school. Generally, courses are allocated to 
appropriate grade levels, with frequent over- 
lapping of grades in which various subjects 
may be taken. Descriptive materials ac- 
quaint students with the courses that are 
most appropriate for achieving various ob- 
jectives. For example, students are often 
given information concerning the admission 
requirements of colleges and the courses that 
should be selected if they expect to go to col- 


TABLE 2 


GENERAL-EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS IN FOUR 
SUBJECT AREAS REPORTED BY 252 
LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Numser oF ScHoots REQUIRING — 


Units Eng- Social Mathe- 
REQUIRED lish Studies Science matics 
4 99 18 33 
14 2 2 
Tetal. 252 252 252 252 


Median num- 
ber cf units 4.05 2.43 1.18 1.20 


lege. It is clear that this type of program, as 
is true of any other type, can achieve its 
greatest value to students when, and only 
when, it is accompanied by a carefully de- 
signed guidance program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


All the secondary schools included in this 
sample use the Carnegie Unit as the basic 
measure employed in stating requirements 
for graduation. Typically, sixteen units are 
required, the range being from fourteen to 
twenty. As is indicated in Table 2, the 
amount of work required of all students in 
academic areas varies greatly in the schools 
represented. All schools require at least two 
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units of English for graduation. One hun- 
dred forty-one schools require four units of 
English; 99 schools require two units of so- 
cial studies; 168 schools require one unit of 
science; 148 schools require one unit of 
mathematics. The greatest range was found 
in the requirements in social studies, name- 
ly, from no requirement in two schools to 
five units in one school. 

The great variability among schools was 
shown more sharply when analysis of the 
frequency of specific patterns of require- 
ments disclosed 73 different combinations. 
The two most common patterns of require- 
ments, each found in 21 schools, were (1) 
four units of English, two of social studies, 
one of science, and one of mathematics; 
(2) three units of English, three of social 
studies, one of science, and one of mathe- 
matics. 

That few schools require for graduation 
any work in the areas of art and music is 
shown by the fact that only twelve schools 
require from one-half to one unit in music 
and only eight schools require from one-half 
to one unit in art. Eleven schools require one 
unit in home economics for girls and one 
unit in shop for boys. 

All schools require some training in the 
field of physical education. Most frequently 
requirements in this area are stated in terms 
of years of work. It was found that 158 
schools, or 63 per cent, require four years of 
physical education for both boys and girls. 
Thirty-seven schools require two years of 
physical education and thirteen schools re- 
quire only one year. When credit is given for 
work in physical education, it is generally 
stated as one-fourth unit per year. 

Although comparable data for large high 
schools at earlier periods are not available, 
it is of interest to note that, in the survey of 
programs of 152 high schools by the Nation- 
al Survey of Secondary Education in 1930, 
approximately the same amount of work 
was required in English and science, but the 
requirements in social studies and mathe- 
matics were somewhat higher. 

Requirements in college-preparatory cur- 
riculums.—Table 3 gives evidence that the 
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general-education requirements in college- 
preparatory curriculums are somewhat high- 
er in every academic area than the all-over 
requirements for graduation. The require- 
ments in English and science are only slight- 
ly higher, but in social studies they are high- 
er by one-half unit, and in mathematics by 
more than one unit. Although study in the 
area of the foreign languages is not required 
of all students in any of the schools repre- 
sented, those who pursue college-prepara- 
tory courses are generally expected to com- 
plete at least two years of work in this field. 

Requirements in specific subjects—Al- 
though considerable latitude is evident in 
the choice of subjects to fulfil requirements 
for graduation in the various major fields of 
secondary-school work, many high schools 
have designated specific subjects which 
must be included in the programs of stu- 
dents. Aside from the requirements in Eng- 
lish, 236 high schools prescribe at least one 
year of United States history; 31 schools re- 
quire two years of this subject. Civics is pre- 
scribed in 85 high schools, and 39 require a 
course in problems of democracy. Forty- 
three schools require world history, and a 
small number of schools require other social- 
studies courses, such as economics, state his- 
tory, and geography. General science is pre- 
scribed in 43 schools, while approximately 
half this number require biology. Only 15 
schools require a year of algebra. 

Majors and minors.—One of the signifi- 
cant changes in the prerequisites for gradu- 
ation in secondary schools has been the re- 
quirement of majors and minors in addition 
to the general requirements. A major is gen- 
erally interpreted as including at least three 
units of work in a recognized field, and a 
minor as two units. Approximately a third 
of the schools represented in this study pre- 
scribe the fulfilment of majors and minors. 
Although there is considerable variation, 
the typical requirement is two majors (of 
which English may be one) and two minors. 
Nearly a fourth of the schools prescribe that 
the majors and minors must be in the fields 
of English, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, or foreign languages, while a majori- 
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ty permit majors and minors to be complet- 
ed in any area. 

In setting up such additional require- 
ments, secondary schools have been influ- 
enced by such factors as the recommenda- 
tions of regional accrediting agencies, col- 
lege-admission requirements, and state legis- 
lation. There is, moreover, a strong feeling 
among some local school authorities that 
youth should have extensive preparation in 
the areas of general education and that their 
study should exemplify depth as well as 
breadth. 


TABLE 3 


GENERAL-EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS IN COL- 
LEGE-PREPARATORY CURRICULUMS 
(Based on 133 High Schools) 


NumBer or ScHoots Requirinc— 


Eng- Social 
li Studies Science 


Mathe- 
matics 


of units 


From the evidence presented it is abun- 
dantly clear that the variations in gradua- 
tion requirements show significant differ- 
ences among secondary schools, not only as 
to objectives which they attempt to fulfil, 
but also as to the most desirable policies and 
practices for achieving objectives. Although 
there appears to be a decided trend toward 
greater emphasis upon general education, 
there are still many schools whose require- 
ments would permit students to graduate 
with but meager training in the fundamen- 
tal areas of knowledge. 


COURSES OFFERED IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


An important trend in secondary schools 
during the past several decades has been the 
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rapid expansion of courses offered in all 
areas. The present study gives evidence of 
this tendency. A total of 761 different sub- 
ject titles were listed by the 252 large high 
schools. That the increased diversity of sub- 
jects offered is not limited to the newer 
areas, such as the home arts and the practi- 
cal arts, is shown by the fact that in the 
area of English (exclusive of speech) 51 sub- 
ject titles were listed, and in social studies 81 
titles appeared. Unquestionably, an analysis 
of the content of courses would reveal con- 
siderable overlapping, if not duplication. 

Despite the multiplicity of course titles 
listed, there is a marked tendency toward 
listing a sequence of courses in an area, for 
example, Latin I, IT, III, and IV, instead of 
using specific titles, such as “Beginning 
Latin,” “Caesar,” “Cicero,” and “Vergil.” 
Such changes in course titles undoubtedly 
resulted from the trend toward fusion of 
content within subject areas, for example, 
the fusion of reading, spelling, grammar, 
composition, and literature in the language- 
arts sequence. This same tendency appears 
in nearly all areas of secondary-school work. 

The analysis of specific course titles re- 
veals that many schools are attempting to 
adapt the content of various subject areas 
to the life-needs of youth. This is shown by 
the appearance of such titles as ‘““Consum- 
er Education,” ‘Household Chemistry,” 
“Driver Education,” ‘Corrective Speech,” 
“Air-Age Geography,” and “Problems of 
Modern Living.” Similarly, multiple-type 
curriculums often include adaptations of 
content to vocational needs through such 
courses as business English, shop mathe- 
matics, and industrial science. 

Courses for slow learners and for the gifted. 
—Inquiry as to the incidence of special 
courses for slow learners and the gifted re- 
vealed that such provisions are made far 
more frequently for the former than for the 
latter. The respondents indicated, and the 
courses of study confirmed, that 170 schools 
provide special classes for slow learners in 
mathematics and 114 schools have remedial- 
reading classes. Less frequently mentioned 
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were courses for slow learners in science (28), 
social studies (19), and foreign languages 
(4). Of the courses provided for gifted stu- 
dents, the largest number (41) were in 
English. Other courses of this nature are 
provided in mathematics (28), science (28), 
social studies (29), and foreign languages (5). 

Unified studies and core-curriculum courses. 
—The need of a closer unification and inte- 
gration of the content of the curriculum in 
the areas of general education is widely rec- 
ognized. Vigorous attacks have been made 
upon the prevailing tendency toward over- 
specialization, as well as departmentaliza- 
tion, in the high-school curriculum. Re- 
spondents were asked to list the titles of any 
newer types of courses designed to promote 
closer integration of learning experience. 

The courses listed were found to be of two 
major types. Twelve schools offer unified- 
studies courses; most frequently mentioned 
was the unification of English and his- 
tory. Ten schools provide core-curriculum 
courses. In all cases a double period is pro- 
vided for unified-studies courses, and the 
content represents a fusion of materials from 
two separate courses, related more or less 
closely to the needs and interests of stu- 
dents. Core-curriculum courses are generally 
organized on a two- or three-period basis. In 
seven schools they are offered as a two-year 
sequence, and in three schools as a four-year 
sequence. Although in all instances the only 
subjects replaced by the core-curriculum 
courses are English and social studies, con- 
tent is frequently drawn from other fields as 
well. In the ten schools here represented the 
instructional program provided in core-cur- 
riculum courses is largely of the preplanned 
type. In nearly all the schools the core pro- 
gram assumes the functions of the home 
room, and considerable stress is placed upon 
meeting the needs and interests of students 
and upon effective guidance.5 


5 For a more exhaustive study of core-curriculum 
courses, see Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum Devel- 
opment: Problems and Practices. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 5. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1952, 
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COMMENTS 


This study has revealed wide variability 
in the curriculums of large secondary 
schools. Although, in general, all the schools 
provide either a multiple or a constants-and- 
variables type of organization, the diver- 
gencies of practices in terms of specific re- 
quirements and offerings are wide. To some 
extent this is probably to be expected, for 
secondary schools in modern society are, and 
should be, multi-purpose institutions. Such 
factors as the diversity in capacities, inter- 
ests, and needs of youth; the attitudes of 
parents; state legislation; college-entrance 
requirements; changes in society—these and 
many other influences have conditioned the 
character of the curriculum of each school. 
The nature of the responses made by various 
schools to such forces will inevitably occa- 
sion differences in their programs. Although 
variability in curriculum practices is un- 
questionably desirable, some of it appears to 
result from confusion as to the purposes 
which secondary schools should serve. 

Wide variability is evident in the scope 
of the curriculums studied. Schools differ 
markedly, not only in the number of spe- 
cialized curriculums provided, but in the 
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number of courses offered. Variability is 
likewise seen in the depth of the program 
of studies required in various schools. All 
schools specify for graduation some depth of 
study by prescribing a sequence of courses 
within certain of the basic fields of knowl- 
edge, and one-third of the schools require, 
in addition, the completion of majors and 
minors. 

The diverse patterns of common educa- 
tional requirements indicate wide differ- 
ences in the objectives of secondary schools 
and in the policies and practices considered 
essential to achieving objectives. Little evi- 
dence was found of serious effort to deter- 
mine the desirable components of a sound 
general education. Moreover, the accom- 
plishment of objectives is conceived largely 
in quantitative terms, namely, units of work 
completed. More than half the schools were 
unable to submit statements concerning the 
philosophies of their schools or of the types 
of competencies which they seek to develop 
in youth. This finding points toward one of 
the chief weaknesses in current curriculum 
practices, for questions relating to both 
scope and depth can be answered satisfac- 
torily only in the light of clearly defined 
objectives. 
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THE USE OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING 


MATERIALS IN THE CLASSROOM 


HENRY HARAP 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


HIS DISCUSSION of free and inexpensive 

learning materials covers the vast num- 
ber of books, pamphlets, maps, posters, and 
exhibits currently published by organiza- 
tions for the purpose of providing public in- 
formation. Films, filmstrips, and recordings 
will not be considered in this study. 

The modern counterpart of the eight- 
eenth-century pamphleteer is the organiza- 
tion with a cause to defend or a mission to 
perform. Such agencies as the Public Af- 
fairs Committee are concerned with the ad- 
vancement of political, social, and economic 
causes. Other organizations, such as the 
American Social Hygiene Association, work 
for the improvement of health and preven- 
tion of disease. Educational agencies such as 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
are the distributors of pamphlets on topics 
of public interest. 

In recent years many publishers (for in- 
stance, Row, Peterson and Company), 
sensing the new trend, have issued several 
elaborate series of booklets on science, social 
education, and Latin America. Much of the 
enormous output of inexpensive paper- 
backed books should also be included in this 
category. 

Perhaps the largest group of distributors 
of pamphlet series is made up of the many 
industrial, professional, and commercial or- 
ganizations or institutes, such as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. To a smaller 
degree, trade unions, such as the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, have entered this 
field of mass persuasion. Domestic govern- 
ment bureaus and commissions, like the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as well as the 
information services of foreign embassies, 
publish informative booklets. 
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In addition to the industrial institutes, 
large corporations and business concerns, 
such as General Motors and the American 
Optical Company, are responsible for a pro- 
lific output of series of booklets. 


Free and inexpensive learning materials are 
an integral part of purposeful learning 
The use of free and inexpensive materials 

is not an end in itself. It is an integral part of 

a learning environment for active, lifelike, 

and creative learning. The class that em- 

phasizes textbook assignments will have 
very little need for investigation and re- 
search. On the other hand, when learning 
consists largely of problem-solving, numer- 
ous requests inevitably come to the teacher 
and librarian for books, pamphlets, docu- 
ments, atlases, charts, pictures, and the like. 

If the classroom atmosphere is one of in- 

quiry and research, the services of the li- 

brary are in constant demand. 

At the present time, too little research 
goes on in the classroom or library due to the 
absence of problem-solving situations. But 
with the proper stimulus, the classroom or 
the library can become a beehive of investi- 
gational activity. Where the curriculum is 
vitalized, the classroom and the library are 
stocked with current sources of information 
on all phases of contemporary life. 


Pamphlets supplement the limited scope of 

textbooks 

Many teachers are not satisfied to let the 
textbook determine the limits of what is to 
be learned. Some topics are too specific to be 
included in textbooks. For instance, in one 
of our classes the emergency meeting of the 
Organization of American States, to stop the 
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invasion of Costa Rica by a small hostile 
army, led to a need on the part of the stu- 
dents for information concerning the nature 
and functions of the Organization. A student 
was able to find in our collection a pamphlet 
on this subject published by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Some types of informational con- 
tent, such as the scientific facts of sex, are 
not commonly included in conventional 
textbooks. Yet we have about twenty-five 
pamphlets on sex education for high-school 
pupils in our curriculum laboratory. 

Some topics are too new to be included in 
textbooks. Our curriculum laboratory has 
about one hundred pamphlets on a variety 
of aspects of atomic energy ranging from 
cartoons in color, in which Dagwood splits 
the atom, to profound treatises on the prop- 
erties of uranium. Fugitive materials of this 
type are particularly useful in topics af- 
fected by rapidly changing conditions and 
facts. Information about new scientific in- 
ventions, industrial products, and medical 
discoveries are available in pamphlets, re- 
prints, and clippings long before they are in- 
corporated in textbooks. The habit of col- 
lecting and filing frontier literature is the 
mark of the enterprising teacher who always 
wants to keep in step with the march of 
technical and social progress. 

Free and inexpensive materials are used 
to a surprisingly large degree in the prepara- 
tion of special reports on topics such as auto- 
mation and its by-product of technological 
unemployment. This is particularly true of 
topics of recent development. The teacher’s 
problem here is to be familiar with the most 
recent editions of published materials. 


The library plays an important role in the life 

of the school 

The librarian frequently considers his re- 
sponsibilities discharged if he gives atten- 
tion to the needs of the school library. In my 
opinion, his skill and knowledge should also 
be used in helping to build classroom collec- 
tions. The classroom teacher should feel free 
to come to the librarian for help in develop- 
ing classroom collections for specific units of 
work and also for recreational reading. 
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For about a dozen years I have had ad- 
visory contact with a high school in which 
the large central library was supplemented 
by classroom collections containing an aver- 
age of six hundred volumes. The main cata- 
logue listed not only the books and pam- 
phlets in the central library but also the ma- 
terials in every classroom library. Fre- 
quently an eighth-grade teacher might bor- 
row a pamphlet on transportation from the 
fifth-grade collection to meet the needs of a 
slow reader, or a fifth-grade teacher might 
borrow from the eighth-grade collection to 
provide one of his fast readers with material. 
The individual teacher was responsible for 
the classroom library and the school librar- 
ian was responsible for the central library. 
The classroom library supplements, but 
does not duplicate, the school library. 


The core class is in need of an extensive class- 
room collection of materials 

The present interest in the core curricu- 
lum is stimulating teachers to develop class- 
room libraries. Several years ago, Heaps,’ in 
a study of twenty-four secondary schools 
pursuing a core curriculum, found an in- 
crease in library and classroom use of pam- 
phlets and periodicals and a more intimate 
relationship between classroom and library. 
The librarians had the status of co-operating 
teachers. There was a tendency to center the 
use of books, pamphlets, and visual aids in 
the classroom. 

In extensive visits I have found that the 
core, and, for that matter, all good teaching, 
flourished where the teachers were well- 
informed and resourceful investigators and 
where they expected their pupils to cultivate 
the same qualities. The word “research,” or- 
dinarily associated with advanced study, 
was commonly used in these classes. It 
probably was intended to discriminate be- 
tween study for reciting and reading to 
solve a problem. To carry on research, the 
pupils must have easy access to a wide va- 
riety of sources of information. Conse- 

1 Willard A. Heaps, “The Library in the Core 


Curriculum,” Curriculum Journal, XII (January, 
1941), 9-13. 
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quently most of the core classes visited had 
an extensive classroom collection of books, 
pamphlets, public documents, periodicals, 
maps, charts, and other authoritative 
sources of information. 


The teacher and student have joint responsibil- 
ity for collecting and maintaining materials 
The teacher and students have the re- 

sponsibility of developing and maintaining a 

classroom collection of free and inexpensive 

materials. They have to decide whether it 
should be housed in vertical filing cabinets or 
on shelves. In the curriculum laboratory of 

George Peabody College for Teachers, we 

have found the so-called “Princeton files” 

most satisfactory because these containers 
are open at the front and the top; the pam- 
phlets are visible and, furthermore, the files 
hold pamphlets of varying heights. We have 
used the vertical file to only a limited extent 
and have come to the conclusion that the 
open shelf results in a wider use of materials. 

The individual is more likely to reach for a 

pamphlet on a shelf than to dig it out of the 

hidden recesses of a vertical file. 

The selection of subject headings is 
largely an individual matter depending upon 
the scope of the topics covered. There is also 
the problem of keeping the collection up to 
date and ordering new materials. We have 
about a dozen different lists or catalogues of 
free and inexpensive materials. Some are of 
a general nature, and some apply specifically 
to such fields as world affairs, mathematics, 
art, health, and social studies. 

The teachers and librarians should be fa- 
miliar with available lists or catalogues of 
free and inexpensive materials and should 
keep the better ones on hand for reference. 
The students should have a part in writing 
for the material, since this gives them prac- 
tical experience in communication with the 
outside world. In sending for free and inex- 
pensive materials, it is most effective to use 
school stationery. The person making the 
request should remember that the letter re- 
questing free materials or ordering inexpen- 
sive materials is a reflection of the personal- 
ity of the student or the teacher. The careful 
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person will prepare a brief, neat, and legible 
letter containing a complete and exact de- 
scription of the material needed and the spe- 
cific ways in which it will serve the writer. 
The students should have some oppor- 
tunity to evaluate, classify, and file the ma- 
terial. As the student consults the lists, he 
learns how to use an index, locate titles on 
his particular topic, use cross-references, and 
explore other related subject headings. 
While the teacher has the final responsi- 
bility for collecting, filing, and housing free 
and inexpensive materials, many school sys- 
tems have taken the initiative in establish- 
ing a materials bureau which supplies all 
teachers with supplementary materials. 
These agencies distribute films, filmstrips, 
recordings, industrial exhibits, supplemen- 
tary books, pamphlets, and pictures. Some 
schools maintain their own central collec- 
tions of free and inexpensive materials with- 
in the central library or in a special place. 


The materials are chosen carefully according 
to criteria and needs 

The teacher must resist the temptation to 
accept free and inexpensive materials uncrit- 
ically. He has the ultimate responsibility of 
choosing materials carefully according to his 
particular needs and his criteria. Materials 
that are obviously unsuitable can be elimi- 
nated at once. The remainder, however, 
have to be evaluated carefully. 

A variety of criteria have been formu- 
lated, but, for the purposes of the classroom 
teacher, they should be few and simple. In 
our curriculum laboratory we base our se- 
lection on the following four criteria: 


1. Content: Including accuracy of subject 
matter and freedom from exaggerated state- 
ments. 

2. Timeliness of subject matter: It furnishes re- 
cent information and supplements informa- 
tion available in most textbooks. 

3. Unbiased subject matter: It is factual; it has a 
clear-cut educational purpose and is free 
from obtrusive advertising. 

4, Format: It is easy to read and is sight-saving. 


The teacher should review each publica- 
tion before it is used in order to determine 
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its particular bias. He may decide to elimi- 
nate a biased publication. If he decides to 
use it, he may balance its view by a pam- 
phlet on the opposite side, or he may himself 
present the opposing point of view or ask a 
student to do so. 
For example, the pamphlets of the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education are frankly 
designed to warn the reader against the dan- 
ger of governmental restraints on private 
enterprise. On the other hand, the pam- 
phlets of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, while partially supported by 
businessmen, are, broadly speaking, objec- 
tive in their treatment of economic issues. 
In any event, the reader would do well to 
familiarize himself with the purpose of the 
publisher. When the goals are clearly set 
forth in the pamphlets, the point of view of 
the publication is not hard to determine. 
But when in doubt, the more determined 
and conscientious teacher will write a polite 
letter requesting a statement of the aims and 
principles of the individual or organization 
responsible for distribution of the literature. 
Several school systems have been con- 
fronted by the problem of using pamphlets 
which contain treatments of controversial 
issues and disputes. In the city of Denver 
the complaint of a citizen against the use of 
one of the booklets in the series of Public 
Affairs Pamphlets created a heated public 
dispute involving many citizens and com- 
munity groups. When some of the booklets 
were withdrawn, such groups as the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union protested vigor- 
ously. The problem was discussed by every 
school in Denver, and out of the discussion 
grew a set of criteria for the selection of in- 
structional materials which was approved 
by the Board of Education. Similar state- 
ments of criteria have been developed by the 
New York, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis 
public schools. In general, the policy devel- 
oped in these cities was that, in dealing with 
controversial issues, all sides should be fairly 
presented and the stated conclusions should 
be supported by evidence. Some reference 
was also made to discrimination in handling 
propaganda as well as partisan, sectarian, 
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and other factional content. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the prob- 
lem that confronts all school systems, the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors several months ago published Choosing 
Free Materials for Use in the Schools, a pam- 
phlet prepared to guide administrators and 
teachers in the development of policies and 
procedures for selecting and using the in- 
creasing output of free materials. Its pur- 
pose, furthermore, is to “set up safeguards 
against the schools becoming the agents of 
those who seek to warp the minds of our 
children to their own selfish ends.” In 1953 
the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development issued Using Free Mate- 
rials in the Classroom.* Conceding that the 
distributors of free instructional materials 
are motivated by self-interest, the associa- 
tion’s editing committee maintains that the 
publications are usable in the classroom. 
The pamphlet contains suggestions for se- 
lecting, using, and processing free publica- 
tions. 

Several years ago, Warren Nelson‘ asked 
over four thousand teachers and administra- 
tors to evaluate industry’s vast output of 
printed materials. They reported that 
teachers showed genuine enthusiasm for 
good materials but that the pamphlets were 
often too difficult for effective use; that they 
were frequently biased; that they contained 
too much advertising; and that they made 
no clear distinction between facts, opinions, 
and assumptions. As indicated earlier, these 
responses imply that the content of supple- 
mentary materials should be checked by 
student and teacher for the accuracy and 
objectivity of factual content and for identi- 
fication of bias. Although not easy, checking 
can be done in a variety of ways. For ex- 
ample, the stated caloric values of foods may 


2 Choosing Free Materials for Use in the Schools. 
Washington: American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1955. 


3 Using Free Materials in the Classroom. Wash- 
ington: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1953. 


4 Education and Industry Co-operaie, p. 9. New 
York: Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 1951. 
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be checked against tables in an authorita- 
tive source. 

Furthermore, the teacher should make a 
rough estimate of the reading level of each 
piece of literature. For example, our collec- 
tion of pamphlets on the United Nations in- 
cludes two hundred pieces, varying from the 
elementary-school to the college level. To 
make his particular selection, the teacher 
would have to be acquainted with the large 
output of source materials, from which he 
would select those pamphlets that are suited 
to the mental level and the reading level of 
his particular group. 


Fugitive materials are indispensable in the 
study of a local community 

When community and regional materials 
are not available, the students are almost 
wholly dependent upon a scattering of local 
fugitive leaflets published by private and 
public organizations. Several weeks ago a 
ninth-grade boy in the Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School came to our curriculum labora- 
tory for materials on our city and county. 
Although our collection was far from ade- 
quate, we were able to give him a variety of 
interesting factual and pictorial materials, 
such as historical sketches, maps, handbooks 
of government, and summaries of commu- 
nity studies, not to mention a profusion of 
promotional literature prepared by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A number of years ago, although I was a 
college professor, I taught a unit on water 
supply to a fifth grade, in which we were 
wholly dependent on free materials. We had 
no textbook and were obliged to resort to 
primary sources of information, such as sup- 
plementary books, pamphlets, letters, maps, 
blueprints, charts, diagrams, documents, 
field trips, and statements of public officials. 
The chemist at the filtration plant gave us 
several leaflets; the secretary of the engineer- 
ing society sent us pamphlets and reprints; 
the municipal reference library furnished a 
number of newspaper clippings; the depart- 
ment of public utilities gave us maps and 
pamphlets; and the department of water sup- 
ply sent us blank water bills. Without these 


fugitive materials the course could hardly 
have been taught. 


The use of pamphlets requires training in re- 
search skills 

The use of pamphlets requires training in 
taking notes. The most common fault I have 
observed in many classrooms is the pupil’s 
tendency to copy what he has read word for 
word. He needs to learn how to choose, to 
condense, to paraphrase, and to simplify the 
material read. 

The pupils in Grade VIII in a junior high 
school which I observed were in the planning 
stage of their problem. They paused to re- 
view the skills needed in doing research. 
First, they listed the potential sources of in- 
formation, which included textbooks, pam- 
phlets, films, libraries, magazines, and paint- 
ings, as well as the local museum. Using two 
pamphlets and a science textbook, they were 
given practice in locating information in the 
index and table of contents. The pupils dis- 
cussed how to read and take notes. Later 
they were asked to make a list of sources of 
information needed by their committees and 
to prepare notes for a committee report. On 
the other hand, my observations in Grade 
TX in the same school gave the impression 
that information-gathering was casual and 
that the organization of the problem for 
purposes of research, observation, and inter- 
views had not yet been perfected. 


Pictures, posters, and exhibits are available for 

little or no cost 

Many pictures and posters are available 
for little or no cost. These may be kept in a 
vertical file although I have seen some class- 
rooms that use large shallow drawers. An 
appropriate collection by subject headings 
can be kept in a school library for use in the 
classroom or on large bulletin boards or 
screens in the hall. Some of the posters dis- 
tributed by the travel bureaus of various 
countries are beautiful in color, composition, 
and design. 

As a phase of bringing firsthand experi- 
ences into the classroom, we accumulated 
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over fifty exhibits several years ago. Most of 
these free materials showed the process of 
producing such commodities as linen, rayon, 
and silver. Today, however, few companies 
distribute these industrial exhibits. 

The most valuable of our exhibits from an 
educative point of view were those prepared 
by the students. A committee reporting on 
the buying of shoes made a visit to a local 
shoe factory and brought back a complete 
set of the parts that go into a finished shoe. 
These were fastened to a large display 
board, each piece labeled to show its func- 
tion in the whole shoe. By wiring rubber 
bands to the board, it was possible to re- 
move any part for inspection. 

Another group working on the subject of 
glass spent a whole afternoon at a local shop 
making an extensive collection of chipped 
pieces of crystal. Each piece was labeled to 
show its cost, its quality, and where it was 
produced. 

A third group working on upholstery ma- 
terials made a visit to an upholstery shop 
and brought back samples of materials used 
in the upholstery process. Each piece bore a 
label showing the name of the material, its 
function, and its quality. For instance, the 
fillings used included the following: excel- 
sior, very poor filling; tow, poor filling; coco 
fiber, not good but better than tow; Spanish 
moss, good; and hog’s hair, superior. These 
were converted into a permanent exhibit 
consisting of a series of window envelopes 
showing the materials, with the quality and 
cost labeled on each. 


CONCLUSION 


May I summarize the main points devel- 
oped in this discussion. 

1. A vast output of free and inexpensive 
learning materials is published by a great 
variety of organizations, educational agen- 
cies, publishers, trade institutes, govern- 
mental agencies, and business concerns. 

2. The modern pamphleteer is the or- 


ganization with a cause to defend or a mis- 
sion to perform. 

3. The use of free and inexpensive mate- 
rials is an integral part of creative, lifelike, 
and purposeful learning. 

4. Pamphlets are particularly helpful in 
supplementing the inadequate textbook 
treatment of specialized topics, in keeping 
up with rapidly changing conditions, and in 
the preparation of special reports. 

5. Both the classroom library and the 
central library play an important role in the 
life of the school. 

6. The core class, in particular, tends to 
make an extensive classroom collection of 
pamphlets, documents, maps, charts, and 
other authoritative sources of information. 

7. The teacher and student have joint re- 
sponsibility for collecting, filing, housing, 
and maintaining free and inexpensive learn- 
ing materials. 

8. The teacher should choose materials 
carefully according to his particular criteria 
and needs. 

9. The teacher should make an effort to 
familiarize himself with the author’s point of 
view and, when he detects a bias, should 
give the other side a hearing. 

10. The learners are almost completely 
dependent upon fugitive materials in the 
study of the local community and frequently 
in the investigation of a state or a region. 

11. The use of pamphlets requires train- 
ing in locating information, taking notes, 
making reports, and other research skills. 

12. Many pictures, posters, and exhibits 
are available for little or no cost, but, from 
an educative point of view, those prepared 
by the pupils themselves are most valuable. 

And finally, I hope I have not given a pic- 
ture of children grubbing away at trivial 
facts because I had constantly in mind a 
group of alert and inquiring minds in the 
thrilling search for truth and beauty; of 
future citizens living together at the highest 
pitch of excellence with their friends and 
neighbors near and far. 
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THE PROGRESS OF STUDENTS AND GRADUATES OF 


A CORE CURRICULUM 


RAYMOND F. GALE 
Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


HE CURRICULUM has been the subject of 

much study and experimentation dur- 
ing the past three decades. Many curricular 
patterns have been developed as educational 
workers have tried to translate the newer 
concept of curriculum, in terms of the learn- 
ing experiences of the child, into functional 
forms for school programs. Among these pro- 
posals has been the core curriculum. Briefly, 
the “core curriculum” has been defined as 
“that part of the total school curriculum 
which endeavors to assist pupils in meeting 
the needs most common to them and to so- 
ciety without regard to any subject-matter 
classification.” 

The core curriculum at Highland Park 
High School was established as an elective 
program in 1943. At the time of the present 
study the subject-matter fields utilized in 
the core curriculum were: Grade IX, Eng- 
lish and social science; Grade X, English 
speech and biology; Grade XI, American 
history and American literature; and Grade 
XII, English (great books). 

Current trends in evaluation have evolved 
from a newer philosophy of education and 
from the development of modern techniques 
for assessing growth. Contemporary con- 
cepts in evaluation require the formulation 
of a comprehensive range of curricular ob- 
jectives which include not only the acquisi- 
tion of academic information and skills but 
also the development of interests, attitudes, 
appreciations, critical thinking, and person- 
al and social adaptability. Today educa- 
tional objectives are expected to be defined 


* 


1 Dictionary of Education, p. 114. Prepared under - 
the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa, Carter V. Good, 
editor. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945. 
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in terms of behaviors that can be appraised 
by selected or devised techniques to deter- 
mine the amount of the growth toward these 
goals.? Although evaluation had functioned 
as a continuous process within the core cur- 
riculum at Highland Park (Illinois) High 
School since its introduction, there was no 
organized appraisal of the total program 
until the present study. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of the study was to evaluate 
the core curriculum at the Highland Park 
High School, in terms of the values realized 
by the participating students, through an in- 
vestigation that utilized an experimental 
and a longitudinal approach. The study 
sought to accomplish these objectives: (1) to 
appraise the growth of the core-curriculum 
students toward some of the stated goals of 
the program, as measured by objective tests; 
(2) to compare the academic achievement 
and some aspects of the personal-social de- 
velopment of core and non-core graduates 
selected from among students who had at- 
tended the high school in the period 1943- 
53; and (3) to survey these graduates by a 
questionnaire to compare their personal 
backgrounds, high-school experiences, atti- 
tudes toward these experiences, college ex- 
periences, vocational histories, and present 
lives. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The data of the study were secured from 
three sources: objective tests given to 269 


core-curriculum students; the cumulative 


records of 239 core graduates and 239 non- 


2 J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Trends in Evaluation,” 
Educational Leadership, LXX (November, 1950), 91. 
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core graduates; and a questionnaire survey 
of 100 core graduates and 106 non-core 
graduates. 

Equivalent forms of six standardized tests 
were administered to the 269 core-curricu- 
lum students at the beginning and at the end 
of the 1953-54 school year at the high 
school. Comparable forms of objective 
achievement tests in American history and 
in American literature, constructed locally, 
were administered to seventy-three of the 
preceding core-curriculum students in Grade 
XI at the beginning and at the end of each 
semester of the same year. The test data 
were tabulated and were analyzed statisti- 
cally. The standardized tests used in the in- 
vestigation were the Cooperative American 
History Test, Revised Series; the Coopera- 
tive Biology Test, Revised Series; the Co- 
operative English Test, Test A: Mechanics 
of Expression; the Dimond-Pflieger Prob- 
lems of Democracy Test; the Watson- 
Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal; and the 
California Test of Personality, 1953 Revi- 
sion, Secondary Series. 

The sources of data for a comparative 
study of the core graduates and the non- 
core graduates from 1947 to 1953 were 
cumulative school records and an eight-page 
questionnaire. The core graduates and the 
non-core graduates utilized in the study of 
school records were selected at random, and 
groups were equated on the bases of sex, 
curriculum, year of graduation, and intelli- 
gence. The sample of students used in the 
questionnaire survey of the graduates was 
taken from the 239 core graduates and 239 
non-core graduates. Statistical analyses of 
five items common both to the school rec- 
ords of the graduates and to the question- 
naires revealed that the questionnaire 
samples were representative of the original 
samples. The questionnaire elicited a 53.9 
per cent response. 


MAJOR FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the findings of the study are of a 
factual nature; other data represent the 
opinions of graduates. Seven general conclu- 
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sions, which emanated logically from the 
data of the study, are listed below: 

1. The personal backgrounds of the core 
and the non-core students have been essentially 
the same.—Sometimes there had been specu- 
lation that the personal backgrounds of 
core-curriculum students differed essentially 
from those of students enrolled in the col- 
lege-preparatory program of the conven- 
tional curriculum. These assumptions were 
not supported factually by the findings of 
the study. The equation of the original sur- 
veyed population of 239 graduates in each 
curriculum sample, selected at random from 
the graduates of 1947-53, disclosed that the 
mean intelligence quotient of each group 
was almost 115. 

A survey of the family backgrounds of the 
core and the non-core graduates who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire revealed no 
appreciable differences as related to the fol- 
lowing criteria: nationality and education of 
the parents, status of the family unit, 
father’s occupation, and number of living 
siblings. With respect to religious status, the 
two respondent groups were quite similar; 
more than one-half of the graduates were 
Protestant; almost four-tenths, Jewish; and 
about one-tenth, Roman Catholic. 

2. The participants in the core-curriculum 
program had acquired a basic knowledge of 
subject matter as well as concomitant learn- 
ings.—The objective tests administered to 
269 core-curriculum students revealed that 
statistically significant gains had been at- 
tained during the year 1953-54 in the basic 
mechanical skills of English; in the mastery 
of subject matter in the fields of biology, 
American history, and American literature; 
in the fundamental concepts and attitudes 
involved in effective citizenship; and in per- 
sonal and social adjustment. 

In commenting on values realized from 
high-school biology, the core graduates em- 
phasized the comprehension of basic con- 
cepts and processes as well as the under- 
standing and the application of the scientific 
method, the acquisition of analytical and 
study skills, the development of self, and an 
understanding of general relationships. The 
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most recurrent values received from high- 
school English courses, as judged by core 
graduates, had been an understanding of, 
and an appreciation for, literature; a knowl- 
edge of the functional uses of the English 
language; an achievement of oral and writ- 
ten communication skills; and the develop- 
ment of analytical and reading skills. In 
high-school social-science courses the core 
graduates had acquired a basic knowledge of 
pertinent subject matter as well as cultural- 
appreciational values, effective study habits, 
analytical and interpretive skills, and social 
abilities. 

Three factors mentioned frequently by 
core graduates as favorable influences of the 
high school were the development of per- 
sonality, the acquisition of constructive at- 
titudes, and the formulation of goals and 
values. Approximately eight out of every ten 
core graduates in the questionnaire sample 
stated that they had developed habits of 
logical thinking and self-discipline as a result 
of their high-school education. 

3. The core graduates had been as success- 
ful academically and socially during high 
school as had the non-core graduates.—This 
conclusion evolved from the data secured by 
an examination of the cumulative school 
records at the high school. Comparative 
analyses of the two samples revealed no sig- 
nificant differences in marks achieved in 
English, biology, and social-science courses; 
scores on College Board Entrance Examina- 
tions; class ranks at the twelfth-grade level; 
and selection for membership in the Nation- 
al Honor Society. 

The findings revealed no appreciable dif- 
ferences between the core and the non-core 
graduates as related to participation in 
extra-curriculum activities and the accumu- 
lation of special honors of a social nature. 
The teachers’ appraisals of character traits 
disclosed no perceptible differences in the 
two groups on the factors of purpose, initia- 
tive, influence, responsibility, and concern 
for others. 

4. The core graduates apparenily were 
better satisfied with their academic experiences 
during high school than were the non-core 
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graduates.— Asked in which curriculum they 
would enrol if they were then entering high 
school, over eight-tenths of the core gradu- 
ates indicated on the questionnaire that 
they would re-enrol in the core curriculum, 
while two-tenths would choose the conven- 
tional curriculum. Approximately six-tenths 
of the non-core graduates would re-enrol in 
the regular curriculum; almost three-tenths 
would select the core program; and one- 
tenth of them did not respond. 

The findings concerning the effects of the 
high school on the questionnaire respond- 
ents revealed that, quantitatively, the core 
graduates specified more favorable influ- 
ences. The core graduates stressed the in- 
fluential qualities of their high-school experi- 
ences as related to the development of per- 
sonality, attitudes, and goals, and the ef- 
fects of academic courses, whereas the non- 
core graduates emphasized the extra-cur- 
riculum as a significant factor. When the 
graduates were given an opportunity in the 
questionnaire to make recommendations 
concerning the high-school program, many 
of the core graduates proposed the extension 
and the enrichment of the core curriculum. 
Numerous graduates of the conventional 
curriculum recommended changes based on 
the core approach to education; other non- 
core graduates suggested that the core pro- 
gram be expanded at the high school. 

5. The core graduates had been as well pre- 
pared for college matriculation as had the non- 
core graduates—This conclusion was in- 
ferred from the data of the questionnaire 
survey and from an examination of the of- 
ficial school records of the high school. A 
comparison of the scores achieved on the 
College Board Entrance Examinations by 
the core and the non-core graduates re- 
vealed no statistically significant differences 
at the 0.1 per cent level of confidence. 

The core graduates had been accepted by 
colleges as readily as the graduates of the 
regular curriculum, and they had attended 
colleges as frequently as the non-core mem- 
bers. Although the attendance patterns of 
the two samples differed somewhat in rela- 
tion to the general types and sizes of colleges 
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chosen and the geographic locations of the 
schools, apparently the desires or prefer- 
ences of the core graduates had not been re- 
stricted. Approximately nine-tenths of the 
respondents in each sample felt that their 
general college preparation had been ade- 
quate or more than adequate. About one- 
third of each curriculum sample specified in- 
adequacies in mechanics of grammar in rela- 
tion to Freshman English courses; the gen- 
eral patterns of deficiencies in English were 
similar for the core and the non-core groups. 

6. The core graduates had achieved aca- 
demically and socially in college as well as had 
the non-core graduates.—This conclusion has 
been reached in the light of significant evi- 
dence secured from the questionnaire and 
the high-school records. The mean grades 
achieved by the core and the non-core grad- 
uates during their first semester as college 
Freshmen were very much alike. The find- 
ings of the questionnaire indicated no dis- 
cernible differences in the academic achieve- 
ments of the two samples on the criteria of 
estimated class ranks, scholastic recogni- 
tions, and scholarships. 

The patterns of participation by the core 
and the non-core groups in extra-curriculum 
activities at colleges had been somewhat 
similar. Approximately half of the core 
sample had belonged to fraternities or sorori- 
ties during college, while almost three-fifths 
of the non-core graduates had been mem- 
bers of these social organizations. About 
two-thirds of the core and three-fifths of the 
non-core graduates had received special rec- 
ognitions of a social nature during their 
college years. The core-sample members had 
tended to receive more distinctions in hon- 
orary organizations, whereas the non-core 
graduates had been selected more frequently 
as officers in non-honorary groups. 

7. The core graduates have adjusted to the 
personal, vocational, family, and community 
factors involved in everyday living as well as 
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the non-core graduates.—This conclusion was 
inferred from the questionnaire data con- 
cerning selected aspects of the graduates’ 
present lives and vocational experiences. 
Comparative analyses of the two curricu- 
lum samples revealed that the problems, the 
leisure-time activities, and the reading hab- 
its of the core and the non-core graduates 
were quite similar. The graduates in both 
samples had tended to marry college gradu- 
ates, and they apparently were well satisfied 
with family life. 

The patterns of community life were 
somewhat similar for the core and the non- 
core groups with respect to association with 
community or service organizations, affilia- 
tion with fraternal clubs, and participation 
in civic affairs. About six-tenths of the grad- 
uates in each sample believed that their so- 
cial-science courses in high school had 
helped them adjust to community living. 

The findings revealed no significant dif- 
ferences between the two samples on the 
factors of annual incomes, job attitudes, job 
satisfactions, and work experiences. Approx- 
imately one-third of the core and almost 
one-fourth of the non-core graduates felt 
that they had received vocational guidance 
from courses taken during high school. 


SUMMARY 


The present evaluation of the core-cur- 
riculum program which has been in opera- 
tion at the Highland Park High School since 
1943 seems to indicate that, in all the as- 
pects considered, the core students and the 
core graduates compared favorably with the 
non-core students and the non-core gradu- 
ates, thus justifying current interest in this 
new curriculum concept. It is hoped that the 
study will promote further appraisals of pro- 
grams of this type so that educators may 
better assess the progress being made to- 
ward the goals of the core curriculum. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF LIBRARIES IN NEWLY 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


W. A. ROBINSON 
Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix College System, Phoenix, Arizona 


N THE SPRING of 1954 the Phoenix Union 
High Schools and Phoenix College Sys- 
tem Board of Education decided to use the 
prerogative given to school boards by the 
state legislature and to desegregate the high 
schools. The Phoenix College, the Phoenix 
Technical School, and the summer high 
school, all school units of the district, had 
never been segregated. The Negro popula- 
tion of the district, estimated by careful sta- 
tistical methods, is only 4 per cent of the 
total population, and the services of these 
institutions could not be duplicated for 
Negro students. 

The Carver High School plant, though a 
superior small high school in facilities and 
staff for its enrolment of 475 Negro students, 
could not be compared with the larger high- 
school plants enrolling from 2,800 to 3,800 
students. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Survey Staff recommended that, for 
purposes of economy, the Carver plant be 
disposed of or put to other uses. Carrying 
out this recommendation meant the redis- 
tribution of the Carver students and of a 
staff of twenty teachers (all Negroes except 
one Spanish-American), a public health 
nurse, a United States Army sergeant in 
charge of the military unit, a cafeteria man- 
ager, a business manager, five janitors, a 
maid, two secretaries, and a principal within 
one year of retirement age. 


POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF 
DESEGREGATION 


The motivation of a school board in de- 
segregating the schools of a community is of 
critical importance to the future status of 
Negro students in the segregated schools 
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and to the future status of Negro citizens in 
the community. If the board is surrendering 
more or less unwillingly to civic or legal 
pressure and is merely admitting Negro stu- 
dents to the “‘white”’ schools, the attitude of 
the white teachers and white students can 
generally be expected to reflect the board’s 
attitude. The moral victory over the evils of 
school segregation is far from being won. 
The moral forces of the community, the per- 
sons opposed to segregation, the Negroes 
seeking full human and citizenship status, 
on the one side, and the opposition to these, 
on the other side, will merely regroup their 
forces for further conflict. 

If, however, the board’s purpose is to cor- 
rect a social injustice against a people who 
they believe can, if given a chance, con- 
tribute as much as any group to the com- 
munity’s development, the action of the 
board will in time result in full integration 
of the newly accepted group into the entire 
range of educational experiences which a 
school offers its youth. Actually, in such a 
move the schools begin to set a moral stand- 
ard for the community, and the community 
moves toward a new conception of the word 
public as applied to public schools, public 
jobs, public property, public housing, and 
public funds. With such leadership by the 
schools, it is conceivable that private busi- 
ness may eventually see its obligation to 
treat all its employees on the same terms. 


PLAN FOR INTEGRATION IN PHOENIX 


The Phoenix Union High Schools and 
Phoenix College Board interpreted its ac- 
tion to the people of the district as “‘integra- 
tion.” The superintendent, Harold L. Gear, 
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in speaking to the combined faculties of the 
school units said, ““We are moving from the 
unnatural to the natural.” 

It is highly significant that the school 
board decided that at least two Carver High 
School teachers would be placed in every 
school unit in the district, including those 
high schools which enrolled no Negro stu- 
dents, and in the Phoenix College. It placed 
the former principal of Carver in the central 
administration as administrative counsel to 
the superintendent with responsibility for 
advising on matters related to integration. 
The board further decreed that all the non- 
certificated employees of Carver be placed in 
jobs as nearly comparable as possible to the 
jobs they had held at Carver. Most of the 
school units had never before had a Negro 
employee in any capacity. 

In principle, the school board seemed to 
mean by “integration” not only that Negro 
students were to have the same status as 
other students but that Negroes employed 
by the district were to have the same em- 
ployee status as other employees of the 
district. 

One problem always recognized by Amer- 
ican public schools has been the need to 
evolve, to as great an extent as possible, a 
common culture and a common experience 
in which children of different groups can 
achieve mutual understanding of, and re- 
spect for, one another. There is evidence 
that through this means children will learn 
to assess properly and to accept the fact of 
the differences and likenesses of human be- 
ings. Educators have over many years com- 
piled a long list of objectives of education in 
the area of human relations, such as respect 
for humanity and human values, respect for 
the dignity and worth of individuals, sensi- 
tivity to social problems, the values in rich 
and sincere friendships with a variety of 
people, the ability to work and play to- 
gether, and thoughtful consideration of the 
wishes and feelings of others. The applica- 
tion and interpretation of these long-stand- 
ing purposes of education have been restrict- 
ed and limited by the practice of school seg- 
regation. School integration makes neces- 
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sary an expanded application and interpre- 
tation of our philosophy of education to 
keep step with our expanded idea of hu- 
manity implicit in the process of integration. 

Integration is, in fact, bringing together in 
the schools two groups of people who have 
had so little opportunity to know each other 
by association that their opinions of each 
other are based largely upon hearsay. 


INTEGRATING GROUPS WITH DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL STRUCTURES 


Few of the persons involved in the dra- 
matic “Operation School Integration” in 
Phoenix realized how completely segregation 
had divided two groups of American citizens 
into two worlds so entirely separate that 
they might almost have been in different 
nations. The Negroes have been forced to 
build a social world of their own. This sepa- 
rate social structure encompasses the 
group’s activities in religion, education, 
sports, business; in their professional asso- 
ciations; in secret orders, college fraternities 
and sororities, and exclusive national social 
clubs; in politics; in the national organiza- 
tions through which the group is making its 
fight for full citizenship status—in fact, in a 
complete, separate social world that is in 
many aspects not only national but inter- 
national. 

A few slight cracks in the structure are 
being made as Negro teachers are admitted 
to the National Education Association, as 
Negro baseball players are taken into the 
major leagues, as Negro physicians are ac- 
cepted as members of the American Medical 
Association, and as Negro nurses join in or- 
ganizations with white nurses. In the total 
picture, however, these breaches are rela- 
tively negligible, and there is no present in- 
dication that the walls of separation are col- 
lapsing. The structure is complete and en- 
compassing, and one important function of 
the Negro press is to serve as the means of 
communication within this Negro world. 

In every modern school the library is, or 
should be, the acknowledged center of learn- 
ing. Library service includes many teaching 
functions that will not operate unless the li- 
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brarians are conscious of the contribution 
the library can make. Consider, for instance, 
the new social attitudes, appreciations, and 
knowledge implied in this new mass social 
adjustment called “integration.” The 
schools will now have a new teaching re- 
sponsibility, and teachers and counselors 
will be forced to rely upon the school li- 
braries for the materials they will need. 


THE NEED FOR NEGRO LITERATURE 
IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Among the situations which the adminis- 
trative counsel observed was the fact that 
in their new schools the Negro students were 
not finding Negro newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and books of special interest to them. 
He was convinced that there were sound 
reasons for these materials to be in the li- 
braries of the integrated schools and also 
that their absence affected, in important 
ways, the education of the Negro children 
and the total process of integration. The ad- 
ministrative counsel proceeded to convince 
the superintendent that something should 
be done. The system curriculum co-ordina- 
tor and the administrative counsel were 
asked to explore, with the system librarians 
from all the units, how integration affected 
library service. 

So far as Negro children are concerned, 
there are three valid reasons why materials 
of this special kind should be given serious 
consideration by all school librarians. The 
very completeness of the separate social 
structure which racial segregation has forced 
Negro-Americans to build was a revelation 
to the librarians. Once fully aware of the 
situation, the librarians were convinced of 
the importance of Negro newspapers and 
magazines as almost the only source of news 
of the activities of one-tenth of the Ameri- 
can people who live within that separate 
world. Negro publications also afforded the 
only trustworthy and incisive interpretation 
of American and world events as they affect 
Negro life. As long as the two separate 
worlds exist, the proper education of Negro 
children will be neglected unless they have 
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access to, and are encouraged to read, the 
chronicle of the daily lives of Negroes as 
only the Negro press reports and interprets 
it. Integration itself is undoubtedly a prod- 
uct, to a large extent, of the effect of the 
Negro press in uniting Negroes and their 
friends in the fight against segregation. 

Of equal importance in this consideration 
of school library service is the fact that in 
Phoenix, as in almost any American com- 
munity, the employment opportunities of 
Negroes are severely limited. Without some 
means of knowing about the isolated cases of 
Negroes who break into new types of em- 
ployment, Negro young people would be so 
discouraged by the local lack of career op- 
portunities that many would see no reason 
for continuing in school. Raising the sights 
of Negro children and giving them a fighting 
hope of success in a career is one of the im- 
portant tasks of Negro schools. This task 
must now be taken over by the teachers and 
counselors in the integrated schools. Here 
again the Negro newspapers and magazines 
and numerous books make a necessary con- 
tribution to the education of the group. The 
stories of the individual and group efforts by 
which Negroes are winning employment op- 
portunities for themselves can be a stimu- 
lating educational challenge. On the other 
hand, the white press generally restricts its 
news about Negroes in such a way that, in 
many communities, readers could get the 
idea that crime is the most extensive Negro 
activity. 

Non-Negroes also need to learn that Ne- 
groes are a very human people, with talents, 
hopes and dreams, human weaknesses, and 
noteworthy achievements and successes in 
numerous widely dispersed fields of human 
endeavor. Non-Negroes will understand 
much more about their Negro fellow-stu- 
dents when they realize that even small 
achievements in the area of employment are 
the result of desperate struggles against 
handicaps and that courage, persistence, and 
fighting hope were required. These facts 
can be learned in no more effective way than 
from Negro publications. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES TO OTHER 
MINORITY GROUPS 


The discussion by the school librarians of 
services that the school libraries could ren- 
der the latest minority group to come into 
the schools led quite naturally to a re-exami- 
nation of the library services to other mi- 
nority groups in the school population. The 
proportional distribution of certain minori- 
ties in the general population of the district 
is estimated to be: Spanish-American, 14 
per cent; Negroes, 4 per cent; Jews, 4 per 
cent; Indians, 1 per cent; Orientals, 0.5 per 
cent. These figures indicate the proportional 
representation in the high-school enrolment. 

The school librarians realized that none 
of the other minority groups had ever known 
the absolute segregation and wholesale dis- 
crimination which the Negro group has ex- 
perienced, but all the minorities have, in 
more or less degree, felt the sting of preju- 
dice and the restriction of discrimination. 
Any critical appraisal of the social attitudes 
of the community would leave no doubt that 
the schools still have to do a much better job 
in human relations for all the minorities and 
that the libraries probably have an impor- 
tant function in providing the materials 
needed by teachers, students, and counselors 
for this job. What kinds of organizations the 
minority groups had created, and for what 
purposes, we did not know. It was possible 
that each of the minorities had some sort of 
organization which aimed to consolidate and 
strengthen the group position and which 
produced materials that the schools could 
use to good advantage. 

The librarians felt that, before taking any 
action, they should consult representatives 
of each of the groups to learn whether they 
approved of placing in the school libraries 
materials of special interest to the students 
of that group and what materials would best 
serve the schools’ purposes. In each group 
we found people of insight and training who 
could understand clearly the purposes of the 
school libraries and could speak with wisdom 
and discernment of the availability and use- 
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fulness of materials. These persons attended 
several meetings as guests of the librarians. 

A young Japanese librarian, whose hus- 
band had been a publisher of Japanese 
books, had an intimate knowledge of useful 
books and pamphlets in English. The Japa- 
nese pastor of a Japanese Free Methodist 
Church serving a farm community of Japa- 
nese Christians brought copies of the Pacific 
Citizen, the publication of the Japanese- 
American Citizens League, and of Scene, 
a Japanese picture magazine. Through a 
Chinese businessman we were able to get in 
touch by mail with a Chinese librarian in a 
New York City public library, who wrote in 
complimentary terms of our plans and sup- 
plied an excellent bibliography of pertinent 
books and pamphlets. At the Phoenix Indi- 
an School, a federal institution serving sev- 
eral hundred Indian children from the 
Southwest, an Indian librarian helped us to 
realize the scarcity of suitable library mate- 
rials and the outlines of the task ahead for 
the public schools as more Indian young 
people come into them. 

Jewish children have never been barred 
from American public schools, but a Jewish 
librarian, who had catalogued the libraries 
of both the orthodox and the reformed con- 
gregations, convinced us that school librari- 
ans have seldom taken time to understand 
the social situation faced by Jews and to 
comprehend the part that school libraries 
should take in interpreting their Jewish 
neighbors to the larger community. Books 
teaching religion cannot be included in Ari- 
zona school-library collections, but we can 
place on the shelves materials that will 
acquaint others with the contributions that 
the Americans of Jewish origin have made 
and are making to American freedom, inde- 
pendence, and democracy. In an informed 
nation there is far less chance for anti-Semi- 
tism to take root. 

The representative of a Spanish-language 
radio station pointed out that, although 
Spanish-Americans had never experienced 
school segregation in Arizona beyond the 
elementary-school level, the conditions 
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which they encountered both in and out of 
school gave rise to persistent attitudes of re- 
sentment and frustration. Her feeling was 
that Spanish-American children, because 
they lack information, have been made 
ashamed of their cultural background and 
that the schools could make a great contri- 
bution by acquainting them with their own 
noble heritage. There must be books that 
the libraries could use to improve human 
relations for the Spanish-American group, 
but her own efforts to discover useful li- 
brary materials had been almost fruitless, 
since most of the books are in Spanish and 
cannot be widely read even by the Spanish- 
American pupils. She knew of the League of 
United Latin American Clubs, whose pur- 
pose is to promote the interests of the Span- 
ish-Americans in the Southwest, but she 
knew of no literature produced by any or- 
ganization that school librarians could make 
available for general library reading. 

By the conclusion of the series of three 
meetings with representatives of the minori- 
ties, the discussions had convinced all of us 
that school libraries have a duty to provide 
source materials for promoting the schools’ 
objective of education for continuing im- 
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provement of human relations. One school 
librarian even raised a question in the final 
meeting regarding the extent to which pub- 
lic libraries are aware of the need for provid- 
ing similar materials for general community 
reading. 

Throughout the meetings there was evi- 
dence that these well-trained school librari- 
ans, presiding over some of the best school 
libraries in the nation, had been individually 
aware of the libraries’ function in human re- 
lations, but the integration of the Negro 
children into the high-school student bodies 
had given a broader meaning to this respon- 
sibility. Integration had also pointed up the 
urgency of the need for school librarians to 
discover and place in the schools materials 
which make possible a more adequate fulfil- 
ment of the educational task. The librarians 
are now asking how the available materials 
can be put to purposeful uses in the class- 
rooms. I am wondering if the process of in- 
tegrating Negro children into the American 
public schools may not produce a new and 
more meaningful interpretation of “human 
relations,” as the phrase affects all minori- 
ties, and thus help to prepare America for 
world leadership. 
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TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING THROUGH HISTORY 


MALCOLM PROVUS 
Lincoln Senior High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


MERICA’S youth must be taught to think 
A critically” is the cry that we hear time 
and again. It is commonly agreed that, if the 
increasingly complicated problems of the 
world are to be solved, young people will 
have to be trained in problem-solving. Be- 
cause this growing demand for critical think- 
ing results from the social tensions of our 
day, most educators believe that the social- 
studies teacher should bear part of the re- 
sponsibility for the training job. How to go 
about providing this program has, however, 
been the subject of much controversy. 

Curriculum experts seem to be in agree- 
ment that history can be used. We are told 
that the reason for history’s important place 
in the high-school curriculum is that it is the 
story of mankind’s problems and how they 
were solved. To gather information about 
the past problems of mankind is, however, a 
very different thing from thinking critically 
about those problems. The purpose of this 
article is to describe one of the essential ele- 
ments involved in teaching critical thinking. 
The name we will give to this element is 
“transplacement.” 

Let us at the outset define “critical think- 
ing” as the ability to recognize a problem 
and strive to achieve a satisfactory solution. 
So defined, critical thinking has been en- 
gaged in by almost all boys and girls before 
they ever entered a classroom. The problem 
for the schools, then, is not to get children to 
think critically but to get children to think 
critically in the classroom about the subject 
matter there introduced. The assumption 
here is that such subject matter will direct 
critical thinking toward the needs of society 
in crucial areas. 

Too often a child who excels at solving 
the problems of the baseball diamond or the 
dancing club may sit mute and thoughtless 
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in the classroom. Yet, for the most part, the 
skilful solvers of extra-curriculum problems 
are also the skilful thinkers in the classroom. 
Why is it that the child who thinks critically 
on the ball diamond may not think critically 
about the Battle of Bunker Hill? Obviously 
the subject matter is slightly different, but 
the problems still exist when this child is 
asked to think critically about the Red 
Stockings baseball club formed in 1892. 
What is it about the classroom that, for so 
many young people, somehow kills the abil- 
ity to think critically? 

In the abstract, the difficulty may be said 
to exist because the thinking skills employed 
in “real” situations are not used when the 
student is involved in academic situations. 
A device which will permit a student to 
think about an academic situation as though 
it were a real situation is obviously a key to 
this problem. Is there such a bridge between 
that which is real and that which merely ex- 
ists in the mind? Can the mind fool itself (so 
to speak) and act as though the academic 
situation is a “real” situation? If such a 
“trick” is possible, students will be able to 
think as critically about “book” problems as 
they are able to think about problems in 
which they are personally involved. 

The child who understands history best is 
the one who experiences it as a story or 
drama in which he is personally involved. 
For such a child, what is actually only an in- 
tellectual involvement in a historical situa- 
tion takes on the appearance of a real in- 
volvement. “Transplacement” is the term 
that will be used for this kind of involve- 
ment, and we will argue that the use of trans- 
placement on the part of all the students in a 
classroom will promote the critical appraisal 
of the subject matter of history. 

Let us not forget, however, that we are 
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concerned here with only one of the major 
steps in the process of learning to think criti- 
cally. First, children must come to react to 
the subject matter of the classroom .as 
though it were the substance of a real situa- 
tion. Then, children must be given experi- 
ence in the most efficient means of dealing 
with real or pseudo-real situations. Perhaps 
the second of these steps is the more valu- 
able in terms of solving problems, but the 
first step is certainly essential if we are to 
have problems formulated as a starting 


point. 


PROCEDURES FOR USING TRANSPLACEMENT 
SITUATIONS 


The following procedures indicate how 
specific transplacement situations may be 
constructed. It is not intended that any 
rigorous order of activities is necessary here, 
but it is felt that some patterns of activity 
are more efficient than others. 

1. Presentation of subject matter by the 
teacher.—The teacher selects a block of sub- 
ject matter and gives a lecture relating the 
subjects and events of the block of subject 
matter to elements in the students’ experi- 
ence. This involves comparing similarities 
and differences between people and things in 
history with people and things in student 
experience. The actions of historical people 
must be related to similar activities of the 
student or of people in his experience. For 
instance, in a high-school classroom, Wash- 
ington’s crossing of the Delaware to win 
Trenton may be likened to a “sleeper” play 
in football. 

The teacher then relates the values of the 
student to the values implicit in the subject 
matter. This aspect is essential. For in- 
stance, Washington crossed the Delaware 
to defeat the British in part to prevent for- 
eign soldiers from being quartered in the 
homes of American families, Such a histori- 
cal aim, goal, or value decision generally 
corresponds to similar values held by stu- 
dents. 

2. Acquisition of historical facts by the stu- 
dents.—Students read material dealing with 
the facts of the block of subject matter and 
answer personal-opinion questions on the 
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factual material read. As they read, they 
should take notes on an event or action not 
understood, an event or action with which 
they disagree, those things felt to be most 
important, something in their experience 
similar to what they are reading, and those 
people who were threatened or expressed 
unusual emotion in historical situations. 

There can be no transplacement without 
facts. It will be up to the instructor to em- 
phasize and provide the personalized kind of 
factual information which will make trans- 
placement possible and desirable for the age 
group being taught. For example, the stu- 
dent’s ability to effect a transplacement into 
a battle scene will depend not on a histori- 
an’s analysis of the tactical strength of 
armies but rather on the immediate sur- 
roundings and feelings of a person or a group 
in the battle with which the students might 
identify themselves. Initial facts are the 
props and scenery of the transplacement sit- 
uation. The stage must be elaborately set if 
the student is expected to live a real role 
against its backdrop. 

Most important, old habits of reading for 
the purpose of learning categorized or iso- 
lated facts must be set aside. Facts must 
start from a single point of focus and pro- 
gressively broaden and give depth to a scene 
so that a Gestalt forms in the student’s 
mind. Further, the view of the situation 
must be in the student’s terms, not in the 
teacher’s terms. The class discusses the 
notes taken during their reading, clarifying 
and exchanging ideas. The teacher then tests 
the students’ assimilation of those facts 
deemed to be important to adequate trans- 
placement. 

3. Discovering problem situations—The 
students make lists of people’s problems 
found in the reading and carefully identify 
the persons or groups that were faced with 
the problems. They then explore the reasons 
for the problems by asking the following 
questions: (a@) What was the goal of the per- 
son or group in the historical situation? (6) 
Why did they want to achieve this goal? 
(c) What were local, national, and inter- 
national factors that influenced the forma- 
tion of the problem? 
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4, Evaluation of the actual historical solu- 
lion of the problem.—The class expresses 
opinions on the adequateness of the solution 
(if any) to the problem described in the 
reading material and verbally explores al- 
ternative solutions to the problem. Individ- 
ual class members then write out or act out 
the “book” solution to the problems found 
in the reading material. 

5. Exploration and evaluation of alterna- 
live solutions.—Individual class members 
write out and act out their own alternative 
solutions to the problems. The class decides 
by vote which alternative appears best. For 
example, students could present several 
ways in which President Wilson might have 
acted when American neutrality rights were 
violated before our involvement in World 
War I. The class would then try to decide 
which procedure would have kept us out of 
war—provided there was class agreement 
that this was Wilson’s objective. 

Various class members write out or act 
out the solutions to a historical problem that 
might have been suggested or undertaken by 
different historical figures. For example, stu- 
dents could present the way in which per- 
sons other than Wilson might have handled 
the neutrality problem before World War I. 
Bryan or Jefferson or a German patriot, if 
any of them could have been consulted, 
might have had very different solutions to 
the problem. In order to engage in this activ- 
ity, the student must transplace himself 
“into the shoes” of each of these men. The 
students then vote in favor of a problem sit- 
uation, basing their judgment of alternative 
solutions on the anticipated consequences of 
a given action in the given historical situa- 
tion. 

6. Introduction of hypothetical problems 
into the given situation.—The teacher creates 
a hypothetical problem in the given situa- 
tion by adding a new factor or two and then 
asks students how they would solve the 
problem. He also may then place a value 
held by the entire class into the same prob- 
lem situation as a new goal and ask class 
members to suggest or act out the best solu- 
tion to this problem. The class alone decides 
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on the adequacy of the responses to these 
new problem situations. 

7. Use of problem situations to develop 
generalizations—The teacher may skilfully 
arrange transplacement situations in which 
recurrent themes on the same types of data 
make possible the induction of concepts by 
the class. Group discussion can be directed 
toward finding such generalizations. 

The teacher may deliberately introduce 
into the classroom the viewpoint of the his- 
torian as that of a person who seeks to find 
generalizations about the conduct of men 
and nations. By transplacement into such a 
historian’s role, the student assumes the his- 
torian’s problem of finding generalizations. 
Further, the switching of roles and the ob- 
jectivity gained by “stepping out of char- 
acter” or out of transplacement should facil- 
itate the forming of social-science concepts. 

8. Testing for trensplacement.—For the 
purpose of testing, the teacher will find it 
convenient to construct a supplementary 
list of hypothetical problem situations based 
on historical fact. The original problem situ- 
ations, however, should come from the class 
rather than from the teacher or a textbook. 


PRINCIPLES TO DIRECT PUPILS TOWARD 
TRANSPLACEMENT 


The following principles should be em- 
ployed in order to direct the student toward 
transplacement. 

1. A clearly defined problem situation is 
almost always an essential element of a 
transplacement situation. A “problem situa- 
tion” is that kind of situation in which the 
subject is prevented from reaching some- 
thing valued. 

2. Where the thing valued in the problem 
situation has actual or potential value for 
the student, the likelihood of transplace- 
ment is increased. 

3. It is best to use relatively simple situa- 
tions in which most of the kinds of people, 
objects, and events are already familiar to 
the student. 

4, Situations with a problem which com- 
pels solution because of an implied threat to 
a person or a group should be used. Such 
problems should be left unanswered in the 
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situation so that the student who desires a 
solution must supply it himself. The old 
story, The Lady or the Tiger, is a good ex- 
ample of this kind of learning situation. 

5. Initially it is best to use situations 
which require close duplication of patterns 
of action similar to those already experi- 
enced in reality by the students. 

6. Students should be given freedom to 
clarify and build up situations through the 
selection of facts of their own choosing. 

7. Students should be given the freedom 
to restructure situations in accordance with 
a particular value system which they may 
hold. 

8. The historical setting transplaced into 
should be more inviting than the classroom 
situation. 

9. Since different students make different 
transplacements, there is no right or wrong 
transplacement. Only the facts which make 
up the historical setting may be accurate or 
inaccurate. 

10. Further, there is no right or wrong 
answer to an imaginary problem. There is 
only opinion as to what might work and 
what might not work. It is important that 
initial problem-solving efforts of students be 
encouraged so that confidence is instilled for 
further effort. 

11. Many of the procedures described 
above seem to indicate the use of the class- 
discussion method for making decisions. It 
is important to note, however, that group 
discussion should be used only where group 
decisions are desired. Many of the suggested 
activities call for individual decisions. In 
these cases, group work must be shunned in 
order to protect students from the fast 
thinker in the group. Each transplacement 
should be unique and individualized. 

12. The teacher should set an example in 
the use of imaginary situations. Frequent 
use of the hypothetical case and the analogy 
should be practiced by the teacher and en- 
couraged in others. 

13. Role-playing in sociodramas should 
develop a student’s confidence in his ability 
to deal with the stimuli of historical con- 
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figurations. For some, identification with a 
particular person in the past will be the 
easiest way to learn to relate to configura- 
tions. 

14. In theory, a study of social roles 
found in history might be preferable to the 
usual historical chronology. For example, a 
study of such roles as those of politicians, 
soldiers, or businessmen in different periods 
of American history would permit continu- 
ity of transplacement. 


CONCLUSION 


Since all problems are related through 
time, ideally each block of subject matter 
studied would be a consequence of the ex- 
ploratory activities in the preceding block. 
This is in accordance with John Dewey’s 
concept of a continuum of learning. The 
limited textbook resources of the usual his- 
tory class, therefore, are restrictive. It is not 
felt, however, that any serious limitation is 
put on transplacement. Further, since trans- 
placement experiences become past experi- 
ences of the students, situations may be 
planned so that the experiences of the stu- 
dents are gradually broadened and are cu- 
mulative, as Dewey suggests. 

Most important, transplacement becomes 
a self-willed tool that can be used to advan- 
tage in nonhistorical situations. Eventually, 
when a student who has been trained in the 
use of transplacement has become familiar 
with the facts of an academic or intellectual 
situation, he can be expected to determine 
his pattern of values in the situation and in- 
teract with it even if it is far removed from 
any of his past experiences. 

The extent to which he will then success- 
fully solve the problem in a situation will de- 
pend on his problem-solving skills. The same 
level of problem-solving achievement evi- 
dent on the baseball diamond and the dance 
floor should then be present in the class- 
room. Only when positive correlation of this 
sort actually exists can we expect the vast 
resources of our youth to be directed toward 
the solution of our contemporary social 
problems. 
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AWARENESS OF ADMINISTRATORS CONCERNING 


AVAILABLE TEXTBOOKS 


GEORGE G. MALLINSON 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


JACQUELINE V. BUCK 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HE TEXTBOOK has probably been criti- 
ees more extensively than has any 
other teaching aid. Many articles pointing 
to the disadvantages of using textbooks may 
be found in educational journals. At meet- 
ings of educators one nearly always hears 
some protest about them. Yet, in spite of its 
critics, the textbook provides the basic 
course content in a vast number of schools. 

One reason for such an anomaly is im- 
plied in the Forty-sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
in this statement: 


In general, what seems likely to prove most 
satisfactory is to select a basic textbook that 
provides a good general outline of the course 
and the primary text materials which all the 
class may be expected to study and then to 
supplement this foundational material with a 
variety of materials from other textbooks, 
periodicals, and reference works. 

The desirable procedure, therefore, is not 
to “get rid of the textbook” (because any text- 
book is likely to provide better materials than 
the average teacher can improvise or assemble 
in the time and with the facilities available). 


RESEARCH ON USE AND SELECTION 
OF TEXTBOOKS 


A search of the literature reveals but a 
single research study, one by Stafford,” that 


1 Science Education in American Schools, p. 48. 
Forty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: Dis- 
tributed by the University of Chicago Press, 1947. 

2Wayne A. Stafford, “The Textbook versus 
Supplemental Material in Teaching Biology,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIL (December, 
1952), 737-42. 
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deals with the hypothesis implicit in the 
statement quoted above. Stafford compared 
the effectiveness of teaching biology in one 
class with a textbook and in a second class 
using only supplemental material. From 
supplemental materials, he built a replica of 
the textbook in use. During the first semes- 
ter one class was taught with the textbook, 
and another with the replica assembled from 
supplemental materials. During the second 
semester the procedures used with the 
classes were reversed. The gains made by 
both groups during both semesters were 
measured with the Minnesota State Board 
Examination in Biology for 1947. The differ- 
ences between the gains made by the groups 
were not statistically significant. Stafford 
concluded that the time and effort involved 
in assembling supplemental materials to re- 
place a textbook are not justified by the 
results obtained. Thus the small amount of 
evidence that is available would tend to sub- 
stantiate the judicious use of a textbook. 
Perhaps in the knowledge that textbooks 
have some value, some writers have at- 
tempted to point out ways in which optimal 
use can be made of them. In one study 
Vogel® developed a scale for use in evaluat- 
ing and selecting textbooks. This scale dealt 
with factors such as content, organization, 
accuracy, and readability. The merits of a 
book are determined by comparing the total 
number of points assigned to it on the basis 
of these various factors with the possible 


3Louis F. Vogel, “A Spot-Check Evaluation 
Scale for High School Science Textbooks,” Science 
Teacher, XVIII (March, 1951), 70-72, 
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total of one hundred. Another article,* more 
or less supplementing that of Vogel, sug- 
gested ways of using textbooks effectively 
after they are purchased. 

No one will question the aims of these 
articles, nor can one doubt that the articles 
may be of value to some teachers. However, 
a question that is related to the selection and 
use of textbooks arises: “How many teach- 
ers, when the time for selection arrives, have 
available all the related textbooks so that a 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH 188 HIGH- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS REMEM- 
BERED VISITS FROM PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES AND KNEW REP- 
RESENTATIVES’ NAMES 


MeEpIAN NUMBER OF 


ADMINISTRATORS 
Knowing 
Remem- Name of 
TEexTBOOK bering Represent- 
PuBLISHERS* Visits ative 
Group A (5 companies) 133 49 
Group B (5 ee 98 40 
Group C (Scompanies) 35 21 


Group D (9 companies, 
names written in)... 4 


* Publishers are grouped according to frequency 
of mention by administrators. 


valid selection may be made?” In other 
words, “‘Do the book companies make avail- 
able to all schools, via salesmen or mailings, 
samples of their textbooks?” Obviously the 
optimal role of the textbook in the classroom 
rests to a greater or lesser extent on this 
factor. This study is concerned specifically 
with this factor. 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 


In order to obtain the needed informa- 
tion, a check list was prepared on which 


4 George Greisen Mallinson, ‘How To Use the 
Textbook in Science Teaching,’’ School Science and 
Mathematics, LIII (November, 1953), 593-600. 
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were listed the names of all the “major” 
textbook publishers. Behind each name the 
respondents were to check “Yes” or “No” 
to the question, “To the best of your knowl- 
edge has the representative visited you in 
the past year?” They were then instructed 
to list the name of the high-school represent- 
ative if they knew it. Space was provided to 
add the names of textbook publishers not 
listed. 

The list of persons to whom the check list 
was sent was assembled by selecting the 
name of the superintendent or principal in 
every other high school in Classes B, C, and 
D found in the directory of the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association. Class A 
schools were eliminated because their buy- 
ing potential was believed to be sufficient 
inducement for salesmen to visit them. As a 
result of these efforts, 252 check lists were 
mailed, and 188 usable replies were re- 
turned. Table 1 presents a summary of the 
results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Probably the most obvious inference to be 
drawn from Table 1 is that some textbook 
publishers, for one reason or another, are 
better remembered by administrators than 
are others. It is probably reasonable to sug- 
gest that representatives of some textbook 
publishers do not ‘“‘get around” as much as 
others and as a result neither do their text- 
books. Some of the textbooks that do not 
“get around” probably have merits that 
might warrant their selection if they were 
made more available. As a final word, the 
writers would like to postulate that even the 
availability of the best check lists and the 
know-how for using the textbook will not 
guarantee the optimal use of textbooks un- 
less all the related textbooks are in the hands 
of the persons responsible for selection. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ORGANIZATION AND 


ADMINISTRATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


PAUL B. JACOBSON 
University of Oregon 


ROBERT R. WIEGMAN 
Portland State Extension Center 


* 


HE NUMBER of articles published in the 
‘Tie of secondary-school organization 
and administration during the year covered 
by this bibliography precludes listing all 
those of merit. The articles that are included 


are, in the opinion of the compilers, repre- 
sentative of the material published during 
the twelve-month period from July, 1954, 
through June, 1955. 


ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


612. BortNER, Doy1e M. “‘Public Relations 
Begins in the Principal’s Office,”’ School Execu- 
tive, LXXIV (December, 1954), 68-70. 

Indicates the proper location of the principal’s 
office, the type of furniture and equipment to be 
used in it, and the proper training for school chil- 
dren who are selected to help with work in the office. 


613. GaumMNITz, WALTER H. “Trends in 
Public High School Reorganization,” School 
Life, XXXVI (February, 1954), 77-78. 

Shows that the rapid growth in the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary schools has come since 1946, so 
that only 42.8 per cent of all public high schools 
of the regular four-year type remained by 1952. 


614. McComs, Sruart. ‘‘Why Pasadena 
Dropped the 6-4-4 Plan,” Nation’s Schools, LIV 
(November, 1954), 60-61. 

Claims that the impetus that caused the change 
from the 6-4-4 plan to the 6-3-3-2 plan was of a 
technical rather than an educational nature. 


615. MERRILL, E. C., Jr. “The CPEA in the 
South Looks at Administrator Preparation,” 
School Executive, LXXIV (October, 1954), 77- 
88. 


A description of some of the work that has been 
done under the auspices of the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration Center at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 
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Junior ScHoo. 


616. Bossinc, NEtson L. “A Junior High 
School Designed for Tomorrow,” Clearing 
House, XXIX (September, 1954), 3-7. 

Contends that the junior high school system is 
obsolete and suggests improvements that are neces- 
sary to bring present junior high schools up to date. 


617. EssEx, MARTIN W., and SpAYDE, PAUL 
E. “Junior High School Is Here To Stay,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, LIV (August, 1954), 31-34. 

Reports the findings of a study involving current 
practices in forty cities with a junior high school 
form of organization. 


618. Hoop, ApE.IneE. “A Junior-High Divi- 
sion in the Elementary Schools,” Clearing 
House, XXIX (April, 1955), 462-65. 

Describes the junior high school programs in 
operation in several elementary schools which are 
organized with semi-self-contained seventh- and 
eighth-grade classrooms. 


619. Koos, LEonarD V. Junior High School 
Trends. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 
xii+172. 

Surveys the junior high school movement and 
describes the growth of, and changes in, such insti- 
tutions since the earliest units were established. 


620. RELLER, THEODORE L. ‘‘The Charac- 
teristics of a Desirable Intermediate Unit,” 
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American School Board Journal, CXXTX (Au- 
gust, 1954), 29-31. 


Indicates the place of the intermediate unit in 
county school organization. 


621. SUNDERLAND, ALBERT, and DRAKE, 
LELAND N. “The Junior High School, Yesterday 
and Today,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXXIX (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), 63-80. 

Compares early statements of the purposes, 
functions, and curriculums of the junior high school 
with current statements. 


JuNIoR COLLEGE 


622. HENDERSON, Atco D. “Broadened 
Concept of Function and Scope of Junior Col- 
leges,’’ Junior College Journal, XXV (April, 
1955), 479-81. 


Identifies some of the trends in the curriculums 
of today’s community colleges. 


623. HENDERSON, LEON H. ‘‘Acceptance of 
Community College Concept,” Junior College 
Journal, XXV (April, 1955), 471-73. 

Claims that the community-college concept is 
now apparently being accepted and implemented 
and that more carefully conceived programs are 
being developed because of a deeper sensitivity to 
social forces. 


624. SALWAK, STANLEY F. ‘‘Reasons for Es- 
tablishing Public Junior Colleges,” Higher Edu- 
cation, XI (April, 1955), 114-16. 

Presents a digest of the conditions responsible 


for the establishment of public junior colleges 
during the years 1940-52. 


ARTICULATION 


625. Jones, Epwarp S., and ORTNER, 
Gtoria K. “Articulation of High School and 
College,” Review of Educational Research, XXIV 
(October, 1954), 322-30. 

Reports recent research findings in the areas of 
current admission practices, prediction studies, cur- 
riculum overlap, provisions for the atypical student, 
and readiness for college. 


626. JucKETT, Epwin A. “‘A Pleasant Bridge 
in the Hyde Park Schools,” Clearing House, 
XXIX (October, 1954), 81-83. 


Describes a program which has been successful 
in making easier the pupil’s transfer from elementary 
school to high school. 
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RuRAL EDUCATION 


627. Dawson, Howarp A. “The Rural 
Child and His Schools,” NEA Journal, XLIII 
(October, 1954), 426-27. 

Discusses some of the educational rights of rural 


children and identifies the problems which prevent 
a full realization of those rights. 


628. FENTON, JosEPH. “‘High School Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Children in Rural Areas,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, XX XTX (January, 1955), 
140-49. 

Identifies nine persistent problems which plague 
the rural-school administrator in extending edu- 
cational services to the exceptional youth in his 
community and suggests possible methods of solving 
them. 


629. Moore, Hottuls A., Jr. ““Next Decade 
in Rural Education,” Nation’s Schools, LIV 
(November, 1954), 98-102, 126-34. 

Reports the high lights of the national Confer- 
ence on Rural Education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


630. L., and VAUGHN, 
FRANKLIN C. ‘‘A General High School Organ- 
izes To Meet Career Needs of Youth,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, XII (December, 1954), 160- 
66. 

Describes a “career program” which offers two 
possible goals: graduation or earlier terminal educa- 
tion. 


631. Norcross, E. Biancue. “A House 
with Holding Power,” National Parent-Teacher, 
XLIX (March, 1955), 26-28. 

Describes a program for a vocational course in 
high school which was developed to decrease the 
number of drop-outs. 


Aputt EDUCATION 


632. Kemprer, Homer. “Financing Adult 
Education,”’ American School Board Journal, 
CXXIX (December, 1954), 19-20. 

Reports the findings of an extensive study con- 
cerning patterns of support for public school pro- 
grams in adult education. 


633. LASALLE, Loy B. “Public-School Adult 
Education,” NEA Journal, XLIV (February, 
1955), 85. 


Discusses some of the current trends in adult- 
education programs. 
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634. THATCHER, JoHN H. “The Public 
School Adult Education and Community 
Groups,” Adult Education, V (Spring, 1955), 
163-65. 

Points out various ways in which the public 
school can serve community groups and be served by 
them. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
635. FoskETT, JOHN M. “New Facts about 
Lay Participation,” School Executive, LIV (Au- 
gust, 1954), 63-66. 


Reports the findings of a study which attempted 
to identify some of the factors associated with high 
and low activity in community participation. 


636. GopwIn, WENDELL. “Public Attend- 
ance at Board Meetings,” American School 
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Board Journal, LXXX (February, 1955), 34-35. 


Discusses seven steps taken by the Topeka Board 
of Education to make its guests feel welcome. 


637. GotpHAMMER, KeiTH. “The School 
Board and Administration in the American 
Perspective of Government,” American School 
Board Journal, CXXIX (November, 1954), 
29-31; (December, 1954), 29-30. 

A concise analytical description of the school- 
board members of Twin Forks, explaining why they 
reacted to particular suggestions the way they did. 


638. Savitt, Rosert F. “The Challenge of 
Citizen Participation,” Journal of Education, 
CXXXVII (January, 1955), 16-17, 30. 

Calls attention to the contributions that citizen 
advisory committees have made to education. 


ADMINISTRATION 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


639. BRANDES, Louis GRANT. “Providing 
for Policy Making in a School through Demo- 
cratic Group Participation,” American School 
Board Journal, CXXIX (November, 1954), 
37-38. 

Suggests some of the limitations within which a 
school policy-making group must function. 


640. Grover, E. C. “Teachers Help To 
Choose a Principal,” School Executive, LX XIII 
(August, 1954), 51. 

Describes the procedures followed by a teacher- 
administrator committee in evaluating their prospec- 
tive leader. 


641. MreLtBy, ERNEsT O. “Collectivism Is 
Not Democracy,” Nation’s Schools, LIV (De- 
cember, 1954), 35-37. 

Contends that it is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator to see that creative capacities are liber- 
ated and to make sure democratic processes do not 
degenerate into an oppressive collectivism domi- 
nated by either the teachers or the public or both. 


642. WEBER, CLARENCE A. Personnel Prob- 
lems of School Administrators. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. x +378. 

Discusses the problems arising out of current 
educational practice and suggests new approaches 
to these problems. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 
643. Patrick, Ropert B. “Practice Lags 


behind Theory in Financing Cocurricular Ac- 


tivities,” School Activities, XXVI (January, 
1955), 153-55. 

Outlines a proposal for developing an educa- 
tionally acceptable financial program for cocurricu- 
lar activities. 


DISCIPLINE 


644. IsacksEN, R. O. “Discipline by Com- 
mittee: A Spreading Plan in St. Paul,’”’ Clearing 
House, XX1TX (March, 1955), 387-91. 

Describes the activities of an advisory com- 
mittee in working with serious discipline cases of 
high-school pupils. 


645. Ketter, Irvin A. “‘A Disciplinary Pol- 
icy as an Effective Aid in Secondary Classroom 
Administration,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (October, 1954), 65-69. 

Emphasizes the value of formulating a discipli- 
nary policy that is understood by students, faculty, 
parents, and the administration. 


Srx-YEAR HicH ScHOOL 


646. Bonar, Cart F., and Hutson, P. W. 
‘Recognition of the Variation of Maturity of 
Pupils in Six-Year High Schools,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XX XVIII (October, 1954), 108-16. 

Reports the findings of an extensive investiga- 
tion, involving 371 schools, which attempted to find 
out how variation in maturity was being recognized. 


647. ‘“‘What Promising Improvements Are 
Being Made in Organizing and Administering 
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the Six-Year School?” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIX (April, 1955), 258-61. 

Summarizes two presentations emphasizing im- 
provements which are being incorporated in the pro- 
grams of six-year secondary schools. 


Puri, PERSONNEL 


648. ALLEN, Amy A.; RETHERFORD, GWEN; 
VoELKER, Paut H.; VAN METER, Ruby F.; 
WIcKLIFFE, Letty M.; and Pascu, DorotHy 
F. “Secondary Education for Mentally Re- 
tarded Pupils,’”’ Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, XXXIX 
(January, 1955), 25-58. 

Gives in complete detail the teaching methods, 
teaching materials, type of teachers, and curricu- 
lum that are needed at the secondary-school level to 
help the mentally handicapped student. Reports 
from the field, with descriptions of programs in 
operation and the trends toward the establishments 
of secondary-school programs, are also discussed. 


649. Gowan, May S.; SCHUBERT, DELWYN 
G.; VREDEVOE, L. E.; Lazarus, ARNOLD L.; 
Brown, VirciniA C.; APPLEBY, MAx M.; 
MERRILL, FostER C.; CHavoor, S.; MARSH, 
DrayToNn E.; REED, HAROLD; EALES, JOHN; 
Witson, CLAUDE; and Gross, R. D. ‘‘Sym- 
posium on Current Theory and Practice in the 
Grouping of Pupils in Secondary Schools,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXX (January, 1955), 22-59. 

The authors of the various articles worked 
independently in preparing their different view- 
points on the grouping of pupils. The articles present 
the opinions of those in administration, classroom 
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teaching, teacher-training institutions, and the 
home. 


650. Hoyt, KENNETH B. “How Well Can 
Classroom Teachers Know Their Pupils?” 
School Review, LXTII (April, 1955), 228-35. 

Describes a pupil-data blank which has been de- 
vised to obtain vital information about pupil char- 
acteristics. 


651. Kirmer, Froyp H. “Experience in 
Guidance,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XX XVIII (De- 
cember, 1954), 22-27. 

Discusses fundamentals which are essential to a 
complete guidance program. 


652. SrrrpLinc, O. “How about 
Physical Facilities—Are We Selling Student 
Personnel Services Short on Space?” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (November, 
1954), 170-71. 

Poses thirteen questions concerning physical 
facilities necessary for an adequate personnel pro- 
gram. 


653. Witty, Paut A., and BLoom, SAMUEL 
W. “Secondary Education of the Superior High 
School Student,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIX (January, 1955), 15-24. 

A well-written article indicating that the edu- 
cators of the past have placed too little stress upon 
the education of the gifted child. Modern education 
needs to offer accelerated courses, federal aid, schol- 
arships, greater variety of higher-education courses, 
and special training which offers a challenge to the 
superior child. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


THE CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION Project, When 
Men Are Free: Premises of American Liberty. 
Boston 7: Published for Teachers College, 
Columbia University, by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1955. Pp. 168. $2.84. 


Hitler, Stalin, Mao Tze-tung, and even 
McCarthy have compelled our generation to 
think about the proper relations of man and 
government. Not since the founding of the Re- 
public have there been as much soul-searching, 
discussion, and writing on political philosophy 
as we have seen in recent years. 

The Citizenship Education Project at Teach- 
ers College was born in this period of rethinking. 
With wisdom, the leaders attempted to base the 
project on sound philosophical foundations. A 
list of basic principles that have long guided the 
American people was prepared from an analysis 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, the Supreme Court decisions, and sig- 
nificant legislation. This list, with its documen- 
tation, was published by the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project as a pamphlet, Premises of Amer- 
ican Liberty, and the premises identified there 
were incorporated into the volume under 
review 

When Men Are Free is an attractive book for 
secondary schools describing each of the prem- 
ises. The nearly one hundred premises have 
been organized under four main parts: “The 
Free Individual,” “The Free Government,” 
“The Free Economy,” and “The Free World.” 
Under each part, sections have been developed 
around appropriate premises. For example, the 
material on Free Government” contains 
sections on ‘Basic Political Beliefs,” ‘“Constitu- 
tional Checks on Government Power,” ‘The 
Right To Influence Government,” and ‘‘Politi- 
cal Responsibilities.’”” Each section, in from five 
to fifteen pages of simply written descriptive 
material, tells the story of the appropriate 
premises. 

Since this is a book designed for pupil use at 
both junior and senior high school levels, teach- 
ers will perhaps want answers to at least two 
questions: (1) Are these the basic premises that 
should be taught American youth? (2) Will pu- 


pils profit from using the book? My answer to 
each question would be in the affirmative—with 
qualifications. 

The premises as discussed are certainly veri- 
fiable from our past history. They represent the 
best collection of fundamental political and eco- 
nomic ideas that is available to the classroom 
teacher. But they are primarily a collection. 
There are few lights and shadows. There is little 
attempt to give emphasis. One premise is con- 
sidered to be as valuable as the next. If, for ex- 
ample, one tries to apply the premises to such 
fundamental issues as minority rights versus 
majority rule, or individual liberty versus gener- 
al welfare, or public ownership versus private 
ownership, which premises apply? Or if one at- 
tempts to classify these premises in terms of the 
purposes of American government, as stated in 
the Preamble to the Constitution, how many of 
the premises are truly fundamental? While the 
premises are pertinent to the times, the teacher 
will need to help pupils generalize from the pres- 
entation if the book is to have the values that 
are possible through its use. 

The book is well written. The style is simple 
and captivating. The illustrations are excellent. 
Most pupils will enjoy reading the material. The 
Preface states: 


The volume may be read from beginning to end, 
its contents discussed section by section, or Premise 
by Premise. It may be used as a reference book for 
information about a particular Premise or group of 
Premises [p. 5]. 


The latter course seems most useful. The 
premises themselves are so numerous and de- 
tailed that study of the book from “beginning 
to end’”’ may prove unduly burdensome to some 
pupils and thus the worthy purposes of the book 
be defeated. Fortunately the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project has made great contributions in 
the area of civic action. True to this experience, 
each section ends with some “Things To Talk 
about, and Do.” The greatest usefulness of the 
book will result from doing some of these things. 


STANLEY E. Dimonp 
University of Michigan 
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TrRuMAN M. Pierce, Epwarp C. MERRILL, 
Jr., Crate WILson, and B. Kix- 
BROUGH, Community Leadership for Public 
Education. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. Pp. viii+-312. $4.50. 


Community Leadership for Public Education 
is an outgrowth of the activities of the Southern 
States Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. The basic principles underly- 
ing the interaction among groups and individu- 
als, which is involved in all decisions affecting 
community life, are vividly presented through 
illustrations and aptly stated and succinct 
conclusions. This material has come, undoubt- 
edly, from the extensive research carried on 
by the Southern States Center of CPEA. 

Illustrative case studies are used profusely 
throughout the book. Virtually each new prem- 
ise is carefully developed through the use of 
a different referral point rather than through a 
continuous study of a given community or 
region. This use of widely divergent communi- 
ties and personalities may make it easier for the 
reader to relate some specific portion of the 
material to his own situation. However, the 
amount and diversity of these data may make 
it difficult to correlate the appropriate illustra- 
tion with the new material when used for other 
conclusions. 

The “power structure” of every community 
is definitely emphasized. One becomes more 
conscious of the factors behind decisions in all 
communities as this point is developed. The 
reader will begin immediately to identify 
characteristics of communities in which he has 
lived or with which he is familiar. He will 
recognize also the prototypes characterized in 
the material as persons with whom he has 
associated many times. This sociological study 
clearly identifies all types of groups, indi- 
viduals, traditions, and the like, affecting de- 
cisions by citizens in various communities— 
the patriarch, the politician, the stand-patter, 
the aggressive newcomer, the behind-the-scenes 
group, and many others. 

The treatment of the postwar trend of com- 
munity involvement in school activities is 
carried through to a logical conclusion. The 
early part of the book is devoted primarily to 
a discussion of the characteristics of community 
decision-making on all types of subjects. The 
discussion leads easily into the relations of 
civic activities to decisions regarding schools 
and to the understandings and operational 
techniques which are needed by active school 
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administrators. Determination of goals and 
activities followed by a community in making 
decisions, the improvement of decision-making, 
and the importance of the nonhuman elements 
(tradition, precedent, physical characteristics, 
etc.), as well as the human elements in the 
determination of policy, are all facets of com- 
munity activity and school administration 
which are more recognized today than at any 
other time in our history. Co-operative action 
for promoting the welfare of total communities 
as well as individuals within them appears to 
be one of the major tenets of the book. 

Leadership seems to be identified as ag- 
gressive, directive, and sometimes manipula- 
tive. The individual who reads the book in a 
cursory way may overemphasize the value of 
these characteristics or mechanics of leadership. 
He may assume that the school administrator 
must continually be an “idea” man who pushes 
his plans and programs through proper chan- 
nels. Such a conclusion will miss the more subtle 
implications of the importance of “process,” 
the sociology of the community, human rela- 
tionships, and so on. 

The relationships between school and com- 
munity and the need for the administrator to 
have a value system or a “set of guidelines” 
are summarized clearly by the following quo- 
tation: 


The public schools reflect a community’s educa- 
tional policy, much: of which is a direct product of 
the local setting. But attitudes, understandings, and 
aspirations with respect to education do not exist 
apart from the policies and beliefs that underlie the 
total behavior of the community. One of the factors 
that spells out the quality of positive action for com- 
munity improvement is the extent to which many 
forces may function as a harmonious whole. Now 
that the place of schools as an agent for community 
improvement is generally accepted, the school ad- 
ministrator finds himself faced with new and diffi- 
cult functions. Guides to his behavior in this setting 
are important [p. 225]. 

Individuals looking for a book devoted en- 
tirely to the mechanics of school administration 
will not find it in this volume, but the book may 
be much more valuable for many persons be- 
cause of its broader approach in trying to de- 
velop an understanding of individual com- 
munities and the citizens who compose them. 
Illustrative problems of school and community 
are given throughout the text, although direct 
attention to problems of school administration 
is given in only one» or two chapters in the 
book. This publication could be studied ap- 
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propriately by a variety of individuals: active 
administrators, those preparing for adminis- 
tration, sociologists, political scientists, or lay 
groups. 

Jack R. CHILDRESS 


Northwestern University 


* 


Dora V. SmitH, Communication, the Miracle of 
Shared Living. Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series. New York: Macmillan Co., 1955. 
Pp. x+106. $2.50. 


What may one expect from the Kappa Delta 
Pi Lecture of the director of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum of the National 
Council of Teachers of English? The Com- 
mission, which has been at work since 1945, 
has two volumes in print! and three more in 
process. Dora V. Smith, a past president of the 
National Council, has directed previous in- 
vestigations,? has been a key figure in the 
Council over a long period of time, and is both 
respected and loved by English teachers at all 
levels of the educational system. From her 
lecture, then, one would expect not surprises; 
not an assault on the curriculum from the 
standpoint of a particular theory or school of 
thought, as one would get from Charles Fries 
or Mortimer Adler; not an individual or 
crotchety point of view, as one might get from 
Jacques Barzun; but a balanced view of the 
possibilities of English-teaching within our 
present resources and limitations. The director 
of a national commission on the English cur- 
riculum cannot afford the luxury of a dramatic 
spearhead position. She must represent the con- 
sensus of well-informed opinion in her field. 
One cannot expect, therefore, to read her lec- 
ture in a fever of intellectual excitement and to 


1Commission on the English Curriculum, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, The English 
Language Arts and Language Arts for Today’s Chil- 
dren. NCTE Curriculum Series, Vol. I and II. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952 and 
1954, 


2 Dora V. Smith, Evaluating Instruction in Sec- 
ondary School English. A Report of a Division of the 
New York Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in New York State. Eng- 
lish Monograph No. 11. Chicago: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1941. Pp. xx+274. 
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come away either converted or angry. One 
expects to find in it the gist of what the better 
elements of the profession are now prepared to 
accept. 

The lecture is divided into four parts. The 
first indicates that the arts of communication 
are taken more seriously today than by previ- 
ous generations of English teachers. They are 
regarded not as polite accomplishments but as 
necessities of everyday life. Attention centers 
not on the glories of literary masterpieces and 
the felicities of prose style but on the very poor 
jobs of interpretation and expression that most 
of us do most of the time. 

The second part extends this idea to demo- 
cratic processes, again at the humble levels of 
learning to listen to what other people say, 
understanding groups that differ from our 
own, and reacting critically to what is written 
in newspapers. 

The third part, the heart of the lecture, deals 
with the enrichment of life by the halo of asso- 
ciations with the objects and events of everyday 
experience that can be picked up from reading. 
One may also find that people in other countries 
and in other times have shared these same 
experiences and have reacted imaginatively 
to them. This section of the lecture is particu- 
larly rich in examples of readings that can be 
used for these purposes. 

The fourth part deals with the English pro- 
gram as an avenue or obstacle to communica- 
tion. The grouping of readings around themes 
that interest young readers is preferred to a 
prescribed list of classics and to histories of 
English and American literature. College re- 
quirements are no longer an obstacle to any 
sort of approach to literature that enables 
pupils to read better. Writing is discussed as a 
problem in the effective expression of thought. 
The mass media of communication present both 
new opportunities and new problems. 

The value of the lecture lies not in its origi- 
nality but in its authoritative presentation of 
the position of enlightened English teachers 
today. If one does not have the time or inter- 
est to read the five volumes of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum, this brief lecture 
represents pretty well the central direction of 
their thinking. 

Pavut B. DIEDERICH 


Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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BartLeEtT H. Hayes, Jr., The Naked Truth and 
Personal Vision: A Discussion about the 
Length of the Artistic Road. Andover, Massa- 
chusetts: Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Phillips Academy, 1955. Pp. 112. $3.75. 


Experiments in two- and three-dimensional 
work by students in Grades XI and XII at 
Phillips Academy are used in this volume as the 
basis for a better understanding of the nature 
of creative thinking and the processes existent 
in contemporary art. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is stated by the author in a letter to the 
editor as follows: ‘“The emphasis is on a broad 
understanding for the general student rather 
than specific training for the talented one, al- 
though the latter is by no means neglected.” 

Basic problems related to modern painting 
and sculpture are studied by the students. Be- 
ginning experiments are related to the various 
ways in which the same objects may be ren- 
dered. The angle of observation is varied; ar- 
rangement and selection of objects becomes a 
new visual experience. Special emphasis is 
placed on form, color, texture, and line. Over 
all, the unique way in which each individual 
sees his world is emphasized. The author points 
out that “the problem of how to make ideas 
visible is second only to the artist’s problem of 
what ideas he personally wishes to treat” (p. 17). 

Within these experiments the accent is al- 
ways on artistic truth and on honesty of expres- 
sion. When techniques become mastered and 
directness of vision and expression become a 
part of the student, then a personal : tyle begins 
to emerge. The student is beginning to commu- 
nicate to self and others. His vision is marked by 
a direct, honest, yet selective way of seeing, feel- 
ing, and interpreting. 

It should be noted here that many of the stu- 
dent experiments tend to parallel the problems 
which have become the driving forces in the 
lives of many of our contemporary and modern 
artists. Much has been written concerning the 
many facets of modern painting and sculpture, 
but few authors have attempted an exploration 
into the creative process as experienced by the 
painters and sculptors. However, notable ex- 
periments in this direction have been made at 


[October 


Black Mountain College (North Carolina), at 
Pratt Institute (New York), at Mills College 
(California), at Harvard University, and at the 
Institute of Design (Chicago), as well as at 
Phillips Academy 

For those whose usual response to modern 
art begins with ‘“‘What is it?”’ this volume clari- 
fies the difference between outward seeing, with 
its strong leaning toward identification, and in- 
ward seeing and feeling. The necessary vision 
for approaching modern art is explained and 
clarified. 

Examples of modern painting and sculpture 
by the students are included among the numer- 
ous plates of paintings and sculptures by mod- 
ern artists from the Addison Gallery exhibit. 
The 106 reproductions (18 in color) contain 
works by such leaders in the field as Gabo, Al- 
bers, Calder, Bayer, Pollock, Hartley, and 
Stamos. The emphasis in the selection and de- 
scription of the plates, according to the book 
jacket, was on looking as much as on reading. 
Though each picture is described by words, each 
passage is illustrated by the picture. 

This volume is small, compact, and typo- 
graphically alive. The illustrations are well se- 
lected. One wishes that a more comprehensive 
treatment had been made of the actual student 
experiments. Teachers seeking new ways into 
these relatively unknown and uncharted areas 
may have to experiment or avoid using the 
material after inferring the nature of the work 
described. 

The author knows his material well. This 
volume is valuable, not as a textbook, but as a 
reference manual for teacher and student alike. 

The author summarizes regarding truth and 
vision as follows: 


An artistic truth is an intentional personal bias 
towards a fact. The more people tend to see a thing 
alike, the less personal and, therefore, less artistic it 
is, because the more measurable and less individual- 
ly distinctive it becomes. Thus, the arts are chiefly 
concerned with the way people see differently, with 
a personal, rather than impersonal, vision [p. 110]. 


RoBERT D. ERICKSON 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


BAKER, MELVIN C. Foundations of John Dewey’s 
Educational Theory. New York 27: King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1955. 
Pp. x+214. $3.50. 

BALDWIN, ALFRED L. Behavior and Develop- 
ment in Childhood. New York 19: Dryden 
Press, 1955. Pp. xviii+620. $6.25. 

BEATLEY, BANCROFT. Another Look at Women’s 
Education and Other Essays and Addresses. 
Boston 15: Simmons College, 1955. Pp. xiv+ 
98. $2.00. 

BROOKOVER, WILBUR B., in collaboration with 
ORDEN C. SMUCKER and JOHN FRED THADEN. 
A Sociology of Education. New York 3: 
American Book Co., 1955. Pp. xii+436. 
$4.75. 

Butts, R. FREEMAN. Assumptions Underlying 
Australian Education. Published in Australia 
by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, and in the United States of Ameri- 
ca by Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, by mutual 


agreement, as a contribution towards inter- 


national understanding. New York 27: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. Pp. xii+80. 
$2.50. 

Butts, R. FREEMAN. A Cultural History of 
Western Education: Its Social and Intellectual 
Foundations. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1955 (second edition). 
Pp. xiv+646. $6.50. 

Children and the Language Arts. Edited by 
Vircit E. Herrick and LELAND B. JAcoss. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv+524. $5.50. 

Corey, Fay L. Values of Future Teachers: A 
Study of Attitudes toward Contemporary 
Issues. Teachers College Studies in Educa- 
tion. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1955. Pp. xii+146. $3.50. 

DE Youn, Curis A. Introduction to American 
Public Education. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955 (third edition). 
Pp. xvi+604. $5.50. 

Epwarps, Newton. The Courts and the Public 
Schools: The Legal Basis of School Organiza- 
tion and Administration. Chicago 37: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955 (revised). 
Pp. xviii+622. $10.00. 


Experimental Psychology: A Series of Broad- 
cast Talks on Recent Research. Edited by 
B. A. FARRELL. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+-66. $2.75. 

GRUBER, FREDERICK C., and BEATTY, THOMAS 
BAyARD. Secondary School Activities. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xiv+308. $4.50. 

Haas, KENNETH B., and PACKER, Harry Q. 
Preparation and Use of Audio-visual Aids. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955 
(third edition). Pp. xiv+382. $5.00. 

KELLER, FRANKLIN JEFFERSON. The Compre- 
hensive High School. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1955. Pp. xviii+302. $4.00. 

Krey, Aucust C. History and the Social Web: 
A Collection of Essays. Minneapolis 14: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. 
x+270. $4.00. 

KWALWASSER, JAcoB. Exploring the Musical 
Mind. New York 36: Coleman-Ross Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 190. 

SLADE, PETER. Child Drama. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
380. $10.00. 

SmitH, A. Ancient Education. New 
York 16: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. xii+310. $3.75. 

STRANG, RuTH; McCuLLouGH, CONSTANCE M.; 
and TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955 (second 
edition). Pp. xiv+426. $5.00. 

Teaching World Understanding. Edited by 
RatpH C. Preston. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. x+208. $3.95. 

WHITNEY, FRANK P. The Changing High School: 
Studies in Secondary Education. New York 
16: Exposition Press, 1955. Pp. 174. $3.50. 

WILEs, KIMBALL. Supervision for Better Schools: 
The Role of the Official Leader in Program De- 
velopment. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955 (second edition). Pp. xvi+400. 
$4.00. 

Yaucu, WILBUR A., BARTELS, MARTIN H., and 
Morris, Emmet. The Beginning Teacher. 
New York 17: Henry Holt & Co., 1955. Pp. 
xii+340. $3.50. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 
Burnett, R. WILL. Operation Moon. Chicago 


10: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. 48. $0.50. 
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CENTER FOR SAFETY EpucaTION. Driver Edu- 
cation: A Student’s Manual and Workbook. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
x+164. $1.52. 

GinsBuRG, RutH R., and Nassi, RoBERT J. 
Speaking Spanish: An Introductory Course. 
Boston 8: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xii+276. 

Heatu, Monroe. Great Americans at a Glance: 
Vol. I, Statesmen, Explorers, Historians, 
Army and Navy Officers. Redwood City, 
California: Pacific Coast Publishers, 1955. 
Pp. 32. $1.00. 

HELtTMAN, Harry J. Trippingly on the Tongue: 
How To Teach Distinctness in Speech. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1955. Pp. 122. 

LANDIS, Jupson C., and LAnpis, Mary G. 
Personal Adjustment, Marriage and Family 
Living. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955 (second edition). Pp. xvi+364. $3.38. 

WERNER, JANE, and the STAFF OF THE WALT 
Disney Stup10o. Wali Disney’s Vanishing 
Prairie: A True-Life Adventure. Based on the 
Film Narration by JAMES ALGAR, WINSTON 
and Tep Sears. New York 20: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1955. Pp. 124. 
$2.95. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Berc, Irwin A. Student’s Workbook for Use 
with “Psychology” by Wickens and Meyer. 
New York 19: Dryden Press, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. x+182. $1.35. 

‘“‘A Bibliography for Children’s Reading, Grades 
3-8.”? New York 27: Human Relations Com- 
mittee, Metropolitan School Study Council 
(525 West 120th Street), [n.d.]. Pp. 12 (proc- 
essed). $0.20. 

Build Democracy in the Classroom: How Rapidly 
Should Desegregation Proceed? Brief for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations as 
Amicus Curiae in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Washington 6: Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, [n.d.]. Pp. 18. 
$0.15. 

Choosing Free Materials for Use in the Schools. 
Washington 6: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1955. Pp. 24. $0.50. 

“Cooperation on Problems of School and Col- 
lege.” Research Bulletin No. 41 of the Texas 
Commission on Coordination in Educa- 
tion. Austin 12, Texas: Administrative Board 
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CornaccuiA, HaRotp J., and Nrxon, JoHN E 
Playground Facilities for Rural and Small Ele- 
mentary Schools. Educational Administration 
Monograph No. 4, School of Education, 
Stanford University. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1955. Pp. viii+ 
44. $1.50. 


Education in a Free World. A Report of the 
Nineteenth Educational Conference, New 
York City, October 28-29, 1954, Held under 
the Auspices of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Edited by ARTHUR E. TRAXLER. 
Washington 6: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1955. Pp. viii+-166. $1.75. 

“English in the Catholic Secondary School.” 
The Proceedings of the Workshop on English 
in the Catholic Secondary School conducted 
at the Catholic University of America, June 
11 to June 22, 1954. Edited by StstER Mary 
JANET MILLER. Washington 17: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1955. Pp. x+ 
240. $2.50. 

Gites, H. Harry. Human Dynamics and 
Human Relations Education. New York 2: 
Published by New York University Press for 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, 1954. Pp. viii+108. 

HALL, OLIvE A. What’s the Next Move in Home- 
making Education? A Report on a Study of 
Altitudes regarding Homemaking Education. 
Sponsored co-operatively by the Bureau of 
Homemaking Education and the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, University of 
California, Los Angeles. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 2. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1955. Pp. 
x+134. 

Harris, THEODORE L., and Raricx, G. 
LAWRENCE, with the assistance of DWAYNE 
E. HvuEBNER and James B. MACDONALD. 
Pressure Patterns in Handwriting. Bulletin 
of the School of Education. Madison 6, 
Wisconsin: Committee for Research in 
Handwriting, Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, 1955. Pp. 56. 

James, H. Tuomas. “The Certificate To Ad- 
minister a School System.” Administrator’s 
Notebook, Vol. III, No. 9. Chicago 37: 
Midwest Administration Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1955. Pp. 4. $0.25. 


of the Texas Commission on Coordination Language Arts and Fine Arts. Review of Edu- 


in Education, 1955. Pp. 20 (processed). 


cational Research, Vol. XXV, No. 2. 
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Washington 6: American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1955. Pp. 73-188. $1.50. 

McCreary, WILtiAM H. Californians at Work: 
Facts and Figures on the California Labor 
Force for School Guidance Workers. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Vol. XXIV, No. 1. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Education, 
1955. Pp. viii+54. 

Misguided Missiles: The Travelers 1955 Book 
of Street and Highway Accident Data. Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut: Travelers Insurance 
Companies, [1955]. Pp. 28. 

No News Is Bad News Where Schools Are Con- 
cerned. Washington 6: Published by the 
National School Public Relations Association 
in cooperation with the Oregon Education 
Association, 1955. Pp. 32. $0.50. 

Recommended Children’s Books of 1954: As Pro- 
fessionally Evaluated by Librarians for Li- 
brarians in the Junior Libraries Section of the 
“Library Journal.”’ Compiled by E. Louise 
Davis. New York 36: Junior Libraries (62 
West 45th Street), [n.d.]. Pp. 94. $0.50 cash 
with order. 

REDFIELD, RoBERT. The Educational Experi- 
ence. Pasadena 5, California: Fund for Adult 
Education, 1955. Pp. 64. 

ROBBINS, FLORENCE GREENHOE. “The Soci- 
ology of Play, Recreation, and Leisure 
Time.” Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 
1955. Pp. viii+-390. $5.75. 

RosEcRANS, GEORGE L. Basic Information con- 
cerning Apprenticeship and the Participation 
of the Public Schools in the Program. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1955 (revised). Pp. viii+14. 

ROTHSTEIN, JEROME H., and O’CoNnNoR, 
Tuomas. Films on the Handicapped. An anno- 
tated bibliography and source book of films, 
filmstrips, slides, and recordings on the diag- 
nosis, care, education, and rehabilitation of 
persons with various kinds of handicaps. 
Washington 6: International Council for 
Exceptional Children of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1955. Pp. vi+56. $1.00. 

Teaching Guide for the Language Aris: Preschool 
through Junior College. Chicago 1: Chicago 
Public Schools, [n.d.]. Pp. iv-+ 104. 

The 1955 Teacher Supply and Demand Report, 
Including State-by-State Tables. Report of 
the Eighth Annual National Teacher Supply 
and Demand Study. Washington 6: Pre- 
pared by NEA Research Division for Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
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and Professional Standards, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1955. Pp. 52. 

The Sargent Guide to Summer Camps. Repre- 
sentative private Summer Camps for boys 
and girls throughout the country. Boston 8: 
Porter Sargent Publisher, 1955 (tenth edi- 
tion). Pp. 136. $1.10 paper; $2.20 cloth. 

The Teacher Looks at Supervision. 1954 Year- 
book, New Jersey Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ Association. Plainfield, New Jersey: 
New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ 
Association (% Lester D. Beers, 1035 
Kenyon Avenue), 1954. Pp. 80. $1.00. 

TURABIAN, Karte L. “A Manual for Writers of 
Term Papers, Theses, and Dissertations.’ 
Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 
1955 (revised). Pp. vi+82 (processed). 
$1.25. 

“Who Should Make What Decisions?” Ad- 
ministrator’s Notebook, Vol. III, No. 8. 
Chicago 37: Midwest Administration Center, 
University of Chicago, 1955. Pp. 4. $0.25. 

WILt1aMs, WENDELL W. Selected Films for 
World Understanding: A Guide to Films for 
Study and Discussion of America’s Role in the 
World Today. Bloomington, Indiana: Audio- 
Visual Center, Division of Adult Education 
and Public Services, Indiana University, 
1955. Pp. 88. $1.50. 

WoELLNER, RoBerT C., and Woop, M. 
AuRILLA. Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Adminis- 
trators for Elementary Schools, Secondary 
Schools, Junior Colleges. Chicago 37: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955 (twentieth 
edition). Pp. vi+-128. $3.50. 

WoopwarD, Rosert L. Safety Instruction in 
Industrial Arts Education. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1955. Pp. x+60. 

YaFFE, PAUL, with the assistance of members 
of the EMoTionaL STaBitiry COMMITTEE. 
It Takes All Kinds. New York 27: Metro- 
politan School Study Council (525 West 
120th Street), 1955. Pp. 32. $0.60. 


UNESCO (United States Sales Agent: Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27): 


Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1955— 
‘‘Adult Education in the Federal Republic 
of Germany (as at 1 May 1954)” by 
WALTHER KarBE. Pp. 28. $0.25. 

Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1955— 

“The Primary School Curriculum.” Pp. 28. 
$0.20. 
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Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1955— 
“The Community School: Its Significance 
for Fundamental Education Programmes, 
with an Introductory Essay” by GERARDO 
FiorEs. Pp. 26. $0.20. 

Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 5, 1955— 
“The Out-of-School Education of Young 
People for Social Responsibility.” Pp. 26. 
$0.20. 

Educational Studies and Documents, Edu- 
cation Abstracts, Vol. VI, No. 10, 1954— 
“Official Reports on Education.” Pp. 50. 
$0.20. 

Educational Studies and Documents, No. 
IX, 1955—“Experiments in Fundamental 
Education in French African Territories.” 
A Study compiled by the French In- 
formation Centre on Fundamental Edu- 
cation. Pp. 68. $0.50. 

Educational Studies and Documents, No. 
XII, 1955—“Multiple-Class Teaching: A 
Study of the Organization and Teach- 
ing Practices of One-Teacher Schools in 
New South Wales, Australia” by JoHNn 
M. BRAITHWAITE and Epwarp KING. 
Pp. 42. $0.40. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1950-52: Chapter 3, Statistics of 
City School Systems: Staff, Pupils, and 
Finances 1951-52. Pp. vit+-138. $0.45. 

Circular No. 436, 1955—“‘Current Expendi- 
tures per Pupil in Public School Systems: 
Large Cities, 1953-54” by Lester B. 
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HERLIny under the general direction of 
Emery M. Foster. Pp. iv+28 (proc- 
essed). $0.25. 

Circular No. 438, 1955—“‘Current Expendi- 
tures per Pupil in Public School Systems: 
Small and Medium-sized Cities, 1953- 
54” by Lester B. Hertrmy under the 
general direction of Emery M. Foster. 
Pp. iv+34 (processed). $0.30. 

Circular No. 440, 1955—“‘Compulsory School 
Attendance and Minimum Educational 
Requirements in the United States” by 
Warp W. KEESECKER, revised by ALFRED 
C. ALLEN. Pp. ii+18 (mimeographed). 

Misc. No. 20, 1955—Keystones of Good In- 
ternal Administration by ELitswortH 
Tompkins and GALEN JONES. Pp. iv+24. 
$0.15. 

Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet No. 7, 
1955—Teaching Nutrition in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Pp. iv+32. $0.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELL, TERREL Howarp. The Prodigal Peda- 
gogue. New York 16: Exposition Press, 1955. 
Pp. 276. $4.50. 


SANTILLANA, GiorGIO DE. The Crime of Galileo. 
Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. Pp. xvi+340. $5.75. 

Stepp, James H., and Kors, Gwin J. Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary: Essays in the Biography 
of a Book. Chicago 37: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii+256. $5.00. 
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WHO’S WHO FOR NOVEMBER 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


The news notes for this issue 
have been prepared by Mav- 
RICE L. HARTUNG, associate 
professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. CLARA R. CHIARA, 
professor of education at Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, examines 
five basic functions of the core class and 
discusses how teacher-education institutions 
can prepare prospective teachers for core 
classes. VINCENT F. CALIA, instructor in 
guidance at Boston University Junior Col- 
lege, presents a clarification of the popular 
concepts of the duties and functions of a 
guidance counselor. HAROLD BRINEGAR, as- 
sistant professor of education at Indiana 
University, presents the results of a ques- 
tionnaire survey of pupil attitudes toward 
extra-class activities, which indicates several 
areas where schools could improve their ac- 
tivities programs. RurH WIDMAYER, assist- 
ant professor of political science at Portland 
State College, Portland, Oregon, describes 
recent changes in Soviet education and 
points out that the educational policies of 
the Soviet Union can have long-range ef- 
fects on the loyalty and competence of its 
citizens. NoLAN C. KEARNEY, assistant su- 


perintendent of schools at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, and Patrick D. Roccuio, instructor 
in psychology at Long Beach City College, 
Long Beach, California, report a study de- 
signed to discover whether the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory is a useful in- 
strument for predicting teacher ability to 
maintain harmonious interpersonal relations 
in the classroom. RussELt P. Kropp, assist- 
ant professor of education, Florida State 
University, points out that in the process of 
evaluating a total school program the facul- 
ty members gain insights into the program’s 
integrated nature, as well as an understand- 
ing of the contributions of their individual 
activities. FRANCES SWINEFORD, head of the 
Test Analysis Section of the Department of 
Statistical Analysis of the Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, presents 
a list of selected references on statistics, the 
theory of test construction, and factor 
analysis. 


Reviewers 
of books 


THEODORE D. RIcE, profes- 
sor of education at New 
York University. CHARLTON 
LairD, visiting professor of English at the 
University of Oregon. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEXT ISSUE 


An article by Lucite L. Lurry, supervi- 
sor of secondary education, Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, will describe how action 
research is being used to develop and im- 
prove the core program in the schools of her 
county. C. KvaRACEvs, professor 
of education, Boston University, will supply 
some facts on juvenile delinquency and out- 
line principles of community action for pre- 


venting and treating this community prob- 
lem. CLINTON R. PREWETT, professor of edu- 
cation, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, after reporting that the 
majority of suggestions obtained from his 
students asked for “‘something practical” in 
education courses, will consider the functions 
of theory and practice in the education of 
teachers. 
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“We hold these truths 
to be self-evident . . .” 


WHEN MEN ARE FREE 


Tue EpucaTion Project 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Being a good citizen of a country requires living 
according to the principles for which that country 
stands. When Men Are Free, for secondary school stu- 
dents, is about the principles our country stands 
for—here called Premises. They are called Premises 
because they are assumptions, or are based on as- 
sumptions, which the Founding Fathers made when 
they wrote the Constitution. They can’t be proved 
as if they were scientific principles, and we don’t 
have to prove them. We just say, ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident,’’ and govern our lives ac- 
cordingly. 

Dealing with beliefs and laws concerning the free 
individual, his government, his economic system, 
and his nation’s relations with the rest of the world, 
When Men Are Free in its entirety should help young 
people understand what freedom in America really 
means. 
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